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THE PURCELL SOCIETY 
NEW COMPLETE EDITION 


HE first aim of the PURCELL SOCIETY, on its foundation in 

| 1876, was the publication of the complete works of Henry Purcell. 
Since then, in collaboration with Messrs. Novello, twenty-six 
volumes have been published. But the edition is still incomplete in two 
respects ; a considerable amount of vocal and instrumental music remains 
to be published, and most of the published volumes are out of print. 
Now, however, the Committee of the Purcell Society has been reconstituted, 
and, with the approach of the Composer’s tercentenary in 1959, it is hoped 
to remedy both these deficiencies by commencing the publication of a 
new edition of the complete works of Henry Purcell—a NEW PURCELL 
SOCIETY EDITION. 


During the next few years five volumes will be issued, containing the 
works hitherto unpublished. The first new volume to appear, No. 
XXVII, will contain those MISCELLANEOUS ODES AND CAN- 
TATAS that have not already been published by the Purcell Society. 
This volume has been edited jointly by the following members of the 
Committee: DENNIS ARUNDELL, THURSTON DART, ARNOLD GOLDSBROUGH, 
and ANTHONY LEWIS. It is estimated that four further volumes will be 
necessary to complete the edition. Two of these will be devoted to an- 
thems, one to sacred songs and vocal ensemble music, and one to the string 
fantasias and miscellaneous chamber music. Alli four are in active 
preparation, the first three by ANTHONY LEWIS and NIGEL FORTUNE, and 
the fourth by THURSTON DART. It is hoped that this part of the scheme will 
be completed by 1959, when the reputed tercentenary of the Composer’s 
birth will be celebrated. 


Vol. XXVII, MISCELLANEOUS ODES AND CANTATAS, to be 
published in Spring, 1957, paper bound, will be sold at a special subscrip- 
tion price of £3 3s. for all orders received before October Ist, 1957. 
Prices for the remaining four volumes cannot at present be given since 
their exact contents and size are not known, but they will also be offered 


at special subscription prices. 


A folder setting out complete details of the publishing scheme 
is available from 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY LTD 
160 Wardour Street, London, W.1 
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a life of ROBERT SCHUMANN 


HUTCHINSON 


The significance of Passion 
compositions 


The Background 


of Passion Music 
J. S. Bach and his predecessors 
BASIL SMALLMAN 


‘His account of Bach’s predecessors, 
going back to medieval and Renais- 
sance origins of liturgical Passion 
music, is thorough.... His narrative 
is lucid, the details, which are all im- 
portant in recounting an evolutionary 
process, are lightly incorporated into 
it, with their sources indicated in foot- 
notes, and a strong confidence in the 
book’s accuracy is created.” Times 
Literary Supplement 


8s 6d net 
SCM PRESS 


SCHUBERT 


SONATA IN E, “FUNF KLAVIER- 
STUCKE”, D.459 
SONATA IN F MINOR FOR PIANO- 
FORTE, D.625 
Friedrich Wihrer, piano PL 9800 


**Wiihrer continues his entirely admirable series of the 
Schubert piano sonatas, playing... with sustained 
poetic insight, fresh and delicate tone, and a score of 
little interpretative touches which present the delightful 
music in its most attractive light.” 

The Gramophone February 1957 A.P. 


SONATA IN A FOR PIANOFORTE, 
D.959 
SONATA IN A MINOR FOR PIANO- 
FORTE, D.537 
Friedrich Wihrer, piano PL 9130 


“... the intelligent, competent playing, and the beauty 
of this not-too-familiar music make this an attractive 
disc.” 

The Gramophone October 1956 RF. 


FOUR IMPROMPTUS, D.899 
FOUR IMPROMPTLUS, D.935 
Ingrid Haebler, piano PL 8940 
“... the clarity and exactness of her playing, coupled 
with her musicianly phrasing, enable her to hold her 
own with her several rivals in this field.” 
The Times 14 July 1956 


PIANO QUINTET IN A (TROUT), 
D.667 

ADAGIO IN E FLAT (NOTTURNO), 
D.897 


Friedrich Wiihrer, piano—The Barchet 
Quartet P 
delightfully fresh and lively account...” 


The New Statesman & Nation 26 January 1957 
Peter Heyworth 


MASS IN A FLAT “MISSA SOLEM- 
NIS”, D.678 
Soloists—Academy Chamber Choir—Pro 
Musica Symphony Orchestra, Vienna— 
Ferdinand Grossmann, conductor 

PL 9760 
“... the outstanding choral release of the month...” 
Record News October/November 1956 


fine music on fine LP records 


Complete catalogue from your dealer 
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VOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LTD., 231 OXFORD srT., w.1 
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CHESTER’S of LONDON 


The international publishing house specializing in 


ENGLISH FRENCH 


and 


SCANDINAVIAN MUSIC 


Orchestral Vocal Instrumental 


Circulating Music Library 


Ask for Catalogues 


& W. CHESTER Ltd. 


(3 minutes from Oxford Circus) 


11 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


BOOKS ON MUSIC 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
NEW & SECONDHAND 


Criticism and Biography; Theory, Composition and Performance; 
Books on Opera, the Orchestra, Instruments, etc., etc.; Reference 
Works; Collected Editions. 


Standard Works bought. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
3—4 PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 


Telephone 58351 
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Woodwind Instruments 
& Their History 


ANTHONY BAINES 


With a Foreword by SIR ADRIAN BOULT. A comprehensive study of the 
mechanism and design of the various woodwind instruments and of their 
history and development from earliest times up to the present day. With 78 
line drawings and 32 pages of photographs. 8}” = 5%” 42/- 


An Elizabethan Song Book 


text edited by W. H. AUDEN & CHESTER KALLMAN 
music edited by NOAH GREENBERG 


A collection of eighty-four songs with the accompaniments transcribed for 
piano. Introduction to the text by Mr Auden and Mr Kallman and to the 
music by Mr Greenberg, director of the Pro Musica Antiqua of New York. 
With music throughout and 11 reproductions from contemporary woodcuts. 
11}” « 83”. (May 24) 32/6 


Faber & Faber Ltd 24 Russell Square WC1 
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——— DENIS STEVENS EDITIONS (1) 


THE SONGS IN SHAKESPEARE’S “AS YOU LIKE IT” 
adapted and arranged from contemporary sources—H.E. No. 1564 


CONCERTOS FOR 2 SOLO VIOLINS, SOLO V’CELLO, 
STRING QUARTET & CONTINUO 
BOYCE: Bm. [H-193], B flat [H-482]; TORELLI: Christmas Concerto G m. [H-1658] 
The continuo part has been carefully designed to work satisfactorily with 
the combination of 2 Violins alone, or 2 Violins and V’cello 
DUNSTABLE: VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS (6’) 
Motet for S.A.T. & Organ (or Tenor Trombone) [H-1453] 


TOMKINS: TWO ANTHEMS. S.A.T.B. & Organ [H-1572a/b] 


TALLIS: COMPLETE KEYBOARD WORKS [H-1585] 
2 Selections for the Organ [H-1585a/b] 


PURCELL: FANTASIA. THREE PARTS UPON A GROUND (6’) 
for 3 Violins, V’cello (or St. Orch.) and Harpsichord/Piano [H-220] 
transcribed and edited by Denis Stevens and Thurston Dart 


MARCELLO-BACH OBOE CONCERTO TRANSCRIBED FOR PIANO 
Edited by Arnold Schering—Introduction by Denis Stevens [P-217d] 


HINRICHSEN EDITION LTD. c. F. PETERS CORPORATION 
Bach House, Baches Street, London, N.1 373 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


LLOYD 
WEBBER 


Six Sketches for Organ 


1. Prelude 

2. Intermezzo 

3. Postlude 

4. Romance 

5. Slumber Song 
6. Alla Marcia 


Price 3s. 6d. complete 


Francis Day & Hunter 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.i 


EDITION BREITKOPF 

A Completely New Edition 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
ST. JOHN PASSION 


(Passio secundum loannem) 


Newly edited from the original score by 
Gerd Sievers. Vocal Score and Organ 
Part by Giinter Raphael 


Full Score 
Full Score (bound) .. 
5 String Parts (each) .. 
5 Wind Parts (each) .. 
Lute Part 
mn Part .. 
4 Choral Parts (each) . . 
Vocal Score... 12 
Vocal Score (bound) .. in 18 
Miniature Score 12 


Complete General Catalogue and Orchestral 
Catalogue gladly supplied on request 
Sole Agents: 

British & Continental Music 
Agencies Ltd. 

129, Shaftesbury Avenue - London, W.C.2 
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RALPH 
VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS 


A DISCOVERY OF HIS MUSIC 
Simona Pakenham 


A book that will give pleasure to the 
as yet uninitiated as it will to con- 
firmed lovers of Vaughan Williams’ 
music. Miss Pakenham has some- 
thing compelling to say about all the 
most notable compositions of Vaughan 
Williams, and at the end of the book 
she catalogues the titles of books by 
and about the composer and gives a 
list of gramophone records of his 
works. With a Frontispiece. 18s. 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD 
St. Martin’s St., London, W.C.2 


VINCENT STUART LTD %& VINCENT STUART LTD ¥ 


MOZART’S 
DON JUAN 
By Pierre Jean Jouve 


“Jouve has so much poetic 
insight and makes so many 
individual points of great ori- 
ginality that both musicians 
and the theatre-going public 
can hardly help being fas- 
cinated.” WILLIAM GLOCK 


l6s. 6d. 


%& VINCENT STUART LTD ¥% VINCENT STUART LTD % VINCENT STUART LTD * 
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The musical book of the year 


GIGLI 
MEMOIRS 


public as Gigli; nor, since Caruso, has there been a 
voice of such incomparable quality. He was the 
last of the giants of the operatic stage—but perhaps 
the most human and lovable of them all. 


“*He tells the story with engaging frankness. A 
most enjoyable book.’’—jOsEPH TAGGART, London Star. 


There have been few singers so loved by the British 


Illustrated, 21 /- net 


CASSELL 


BASIL MAINE 


Twang with 
our Musie 


Z 

Z 

Z 

4 For over thirty years Basil Maine 

N has been a well-known critic, author 

0 and musician. In this book he has 
collected together a series of essays 

\ about music as varied as the Lutenist 

Z Ayres and the Bach Passions, com- 

N posers as different as Mendelssohn 

3 and Schoenberg, performers of the 
status of Kreisler and Chaliapine, and 

N concerts in such places as Aldeburgh 

Y) and Prague, and an interesting series 

N of hitherto unpublished Elgar letters. 


15s. net 
from all booksellers 


EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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VIOLINIST’S 
VADE MECUM 


An invitation to all students, 
teachers and performers 


By EDITHA KNOCKER 
C.E. 8358 Price 20s. net 


This book, which is based on the author's 
life’s work as a teacher of the violin, is of 
inestimable value to all violinists, both 
present and future. 

The subjects dealt with include the his- 
tory of the violin—construction—care—the 
bow—teaching — performing — technique. 
Inaddition thereare |32 exercises, together 
with suggested piano accompaniments. 

Basil Cameron in an appreciation of 
Editha Knocker writes: ‘‘She devoted her 
whole life to the younger generation in an 
age when opportunities for their musical 
development were rare. She had a richness 
of teaching experience which must have 
been almost unique; and her long teaching 
life is practically a record of the kindly 
encouragement and tremendous interest 
she lavished on young musicians.” 


J. CURWEN & SONS LIMITED 
24 Berners Street, London, W.|! 
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“Leading or Symbolic Formulae in 
The Magic Flute” Eric Werner 


“‘A Layman’s Appreciation of Mozart” William Welch 


“The Science of Harmony” Matthew Shirlaw 
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SAMUEL 
BARBER 


Summer Music 
Op. 31 
for woodwind quintet 


score and parts 25 0 


Prayers of Kierkegaard 
Op. 30 
for mixed chorus, soprano solo and orchestra 


vocal score 10 9 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Op. 
study score 21 6 
reduction 100 


_Medea’s Meditation and Dance of Vengeance 


Op. 23A 
study score 18 0 be 


The lyrical and dramatic content of Barber’s music, so strikingly evident in ““MEDEA"’ and the 
“HERMIT SONGS”, reaches an equally high level of creative expression in the new wind quintet, 
“SUMMER MUSIC”. Samuel Barber is exclusively represented in the Schirmer catalogue and his first 
opera, “VANESSA”, with libretto by Gian-Carlo Menotti, is due for its world premiére at the 
Metropolitan Opera House next season. This promises to be an event paralleling the Verdi-Boito 
association on the operatic stage with Menotti, a supremely knowledgeable man of the theatre, holding 
the scene as author alongside Barber the composer. 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s operas published by Schirmer 
include “THE TELEPHONE”, “THE MEDIUM”, “THE 
CONSUL", “AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS”, 
“THE SAINT OF BLEECKER STREET”. Vocal scores 
are available to purchase. 


before ordering from 
50 New Bond Street, W.1 
PLEASE! —-first try your usual dealer 
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150 years after Haydn’s death we announce the publication of 


HAYDN CATALOGUE 


collated by ANTHONY VAN HOBOKEN 


Contents : 
All authentic works of Haydn as well as those whose authenticity can 
safely be accepted. 
All works attributed to Haydn with details of their place in the names 


of other composers. 

All printed contemporary arrangements of Haydn’s works. 
Arrangement : 

1st volume — section: Instrumental works to appear in 1957 


volume — 2™4 section: Vocal works 
3" section: Miscellaneous works and works which have 
appeared in collated editions In preparation 
The catalogue contains all thematic beginnings of the works as well as 
of each movement; cross references to the catalogues of libraries; a 
description of the autographs; copies of contemporarily printed editions. 


Method of issue: 
The first volume will appear probably in July 1957. 


The format: 


First volume: Instrumental works, 904 pages with 3000 Incipits. Printed 
on first-class paper, Format 17.4 x 26.4 cm. 
It is bound in cloth, and has a dust cover and cardboard box. 


The price: 


The price of vol. 2 will probably be approximately the same as for vol. 1. 
No subscription can be accepted after the first impression becomes out 
of print or after publication of the second’volume. 

Each volume can be purchased separately. 


Prospectus with six proof pages from any music dealer or publishing firm. 


B. SCHOTT’S SOHNE -: MAINZ 
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THE 


MUSIC REVIEW 


Edited by GEOFFREY SHARP 


VOL. XVIII, NO. 2 MAY, 1957 
CONTENTS PAGE 
World’s End Peter J. Pirie 89 
¢ The Elgar Case: Ruminations pro and contra R Everett Helm ‘ ; 101 
A Note on Elgar’s Music ‘ Geoffrey Sharp. 106 
The Jena Symphony . H. C. Robbins Landon . 109 
Schubert’s unfinished piano Sonata in ‘Cmmajor (1825) Harold Truscott . . 114 
The structural Origin of exact aie in the Brahms- 
Haydn Variations Allen Forte . 138 
The New in Review . ‘ Hans Keller . 150 
Opera ‘ ‘ ‘ é 155 
Reviews of Music. ‘ é ‘ 166 


Tue Music Review is published in February, May, August and November. Single ies, 12s. 6d., post 6d., 

oo subscription, 42s., post free to all parts of the world, from the publishers or obtainable through any 
kseller. 

Manuscripts, material for review and letters to the Editor should be addressed to:—Geoffrey Sharp, Herons, 

Barnston, Dunmow, Essex. yyy :—Max Kenyon, Humes Farm House, Church Lane, Hutton, 

Brentwood, Essex. 16 gns. page, 9 gns. half, £5 quarter. All other correspondence to the publishers:— 

W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 3 and 4, Petty Cury, Cambridge. 


ROCKLIFF®, 


SALISBURY SQUARE + LONDON 


BUSONI “One of the greatest musical minds of the time’”—ELGAR 


“One of the major prophets’-NEVILLE CARDUS 


THE ESSENCE OF MUSIC and other papers Translated by Rosamond Ley 


| 21s. net 


GINETTE NEVEU 


Translated by Joyce Kemp from the French by Madame Ronze-Neveu 
FOREWORD by SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 16s. net 


THE DIVINE QUEST IN MUSIC 


A discussion of music and intimations of God 
by R. W. S. MENDL 25s. net 
FOREWORDS by SIR ADRIAN BOULT and by THE DEAN OF WINDSOR 
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the Music World 


THE BRITISH 
CATALOGUE 
OF MUSIC 


Sponsored by leading organisations con- 


cerned with music and produced at the 


British Museum, completeness and authority 


are assured. All music published in this 


country, including books about music and 


foreign works available here through a sole 


agent, but excluding, for the time being, 


modern dance music and certain other kinds 


of popular music, will for the first time 


be comprehensively and regularly listed. 


The Catalogue will be published 
quarterly. The first issue, giving 


details of works published during 


January, February and March, will 


be available in May, other issues 


will provide a guide to the quarters 


April to June and July to Septem- 
ber while the last issue will be a 


cloth-bound Annual Volume cover- 


ing the whole year. 


An event of great importance 


° 


A regular and up-to-date index 


to published music. 


The Catalogue will include 
indexes to music by instru- 
ment, composer, title and 
many other factors. 


The Annual Subscription for three 
quarterly issues and the cloth-bound 
Annual Volume is £4. 


For further details and to make 
sure of your copy write at once 
to:— 


THE BRITISH 
CATALOGUE 
OF MUSIC 


The 

British National Bibliography MR/| 
British Museum WCI 
Telephone: Langham 5846 
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World's End 
A study of Edward Elgar 


BY 
PETER J. PIRIE 


The “Spirit of Delight’ has at no point been allowed to take hold of 
us... we are left mourning the absence of a happiness which, from 
first to last, has actually eluded us. 


Sir Edward Elgar. Dunhill. (Blackie.) 1938. P. 149. 


THE ending of every world leaves behind it strange monuments which stand 
out from the desert sands, and throw great shadows in the sun. Those that 
come after are greeted, memento mori, when they, in their turn, come to found 
their own worlds on the site of those that have passed away, and perhaps it is 
only when a work of art is encountered in this way, as a witness of incontestable 
humanity in a context of past time, that its true value can be assessed with 
accuracy ; we are no longer blinded by the immediacy of the passions that gave 
it birth. 

The years before the first World War grow more and more remote; but as 
they recede, they take on a very different colour. The years that seemed so 
opulent and full of splendour become full of shadows and warning voices, and 
we remember that this was an age in which were composed all the more extreme 
of the monuments of the artistic revolution of our time. 

Two world wars have greatly complicated the situation. They have 
brought whole cultures almost to a standstill (as in Russia and Germany) 
and changed the emphasis on all our aesthetic thinking; it is not too much to 
say that at the present moment an hiatus exists where the years 1918-1939 
once stood. ‘Contemporary music’’ has an odd trick of meaning pre-1918 
music—Pierrot Lunaire, Erwartung, Berg, Webern, even Le Sacre du Printemps 
—or music written since 1945. Ifacomposer wrote his best music between the 
wars, as did Bax, van Dieren, Szymanowski, Ireland, Walton, and many 
others, he is at the moment under a cloud; for some reason (possibly traumatic) 
few are prepared to defend him. An odd and illogical situation; we can only 
hope that this silly fashion will pass. 

The reputation of Elgar, however, it might seem because of its provincial 
aspect, remains almost unimpaired, at any rate in this country. One might 
almost predict, on the evidence of his slender but persistent international 
reputation, that his music will live. So, I would say, will the other English 
composers of the first half-century; but our approach will change. Very 
slightly, the veil is lifting; we are beginning to see this period again; and as 
one by one the battered reputations of the composers listed above are repaired, 
perhaps we shall see this period as it really was. 
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Land of Hope and Glory; mother of the unemployed. The focus was 
wrong. So was our estimation of Elgar. Not of his size; but of his meaning. 
Janus-like, he looks back into the past and forward into the future; let us, in 
our turn, look at him; in the past, the present, and the future; it is one hundred 
years since he was born. 

The world into which he was born is terribly remote. It is not only that 
we see him over the graves of two generations dead in war, or that the smell of 
black-currant tea has faded from that candle-lit bedroom in Broadheath where 
he was comforted as a child with comforts that to us are as remote as the 
Elizabethans; it is the musical atmosphere that is remote; we strain our ears 
after it in vain. He was born into a world that had yet to know Parry and 
Stanford; he was twenty-three before Prometheus Unbound was performed for 
the first time; twenty when the first Stanford works saw the day. His one 
considerable English contemporary, Delius, belonged in spirit to the early 
years of the coming century, and was unknown until it began. England was 
without English music. There was no BBC, no contemporary music problem, 
precious little in the way of concerts as we know them now. Only the Handel 
festivals, visits from continental pianists, who had to play between comic 
recitations, and the “Bo Girl”. He was a provincial. He was plebian. No 
gentleman he, learning his craft as an elegant accomplishment; and England 
still bracketed composers with clowns. 

For years his background was the steep ris of the Malvern Hills, black 
against the sky, and the day-to-day humdrum of his father’s tuning practice 
and music shop; the Gentry were lofty and unapproachable beings, and the 
social triumphs (small and very provincial) of the early days of his marriage 
were recorded with awe and bated breath. Then, at a time when most men 
would have given up the struggle, came Richter, Jaeger, The Dream of Gerontius, 
Strauss, and that unbelievable toast. He had beaten them, all of them; 
the critics and academic teachers who said that it could not be done; the Gentry 
who had looked down their noses; the refined who were offended by his boister- 
ous lack of restraint; and much more. There were al! the other things; the 
impalpables more terrible than professors or squires. Time, place, class. 
These had been against him in a way that today we can hardly realize. That 
Richter should have played the Enigma Variations; that Gerontius should have 
been given in Germany, before Strauss, who hailed its composer as a master; 
these things were more than dream-like; they were traumatic. They were 
double-edged. All his life, like D. H. Lawrence after him, he was to carry this 
double consideration; that those who fawned upon him as a celebrity had 
scorned him in his hour of need; that he envied them and honoured them. He 
never shook off his love of honours; he never abandoned his reverential awe of 
title, place, pomp and circumstance; but in the midst of the honours and 
decorations, the triumphs and the music, he remained poor in spirit, and hated 
it. No matter what money came in, he was back in the time when there was 
none; when honoured he remembered that those who had honours despised 
provincial composers; when elected to an academic chair he used the post to 
rend the academics limb from limb. There can be little doubt that he was a 
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WORLD’S END gI 


profoundly unhappy man. Like all insecure children he clung to the circum- 
stances of his insecurity as to his only foundations; his music is one long elegy 
forthe past. This is his dichotomy; plebian and knight ; a composer who looked 
like a guards officer (and felt, sometimes, like a scruffy child), a man who had 
made tomorrow for the entire profession of his nation, and who looked back 
agonizingly at the world he had helped to destroy, as his only security; the 
progressive composer who was to see music change beyond his ability to recog- 
nize it as music, and as he turned horrified from the sounds he heard, remem- 
bered his own voice jeering at Stanford. 

It is astonishing that this man’s music should ever have been regarded as 
“the music of retired colonels and wealthy old ladies’. The first part of The 
Dream of Gerontius should have given check to this monumental error. But 
something else obtrudes here. It “‘stinks of incense’. What a typical insular 
attitude. Whether we like it or not, the great majority of great composers 
were Roman Catholics; and shall we say that Palestrina stinks of incense? 
If the Missa Papae Marceilli lacks that characteristic aroma shall we not deem 
it a fault? But here it is again; Elgar was a Roman Catholic, and for those 
among whom he had to work it was inconceivable that Christ should not have 
been an Englishman. (There are those among us today who appear to believe 
that the Bible was written in English.) Let us consider those stifling clouds 
that rise around the death-bed of Gerontius; the years have greatly thinned 
them in any case. For all of us now the words “Jesu, Maria, I am near to 
death, and Thou art calling me’’ are a peremptory tug at the sleeve; ‘““Every- 
man, whither away so fast?” The first part of Gerontius stinks, not of incense, 
but of mortality, and by that sign, of humanity. ‘Edward Elgar Incorporated, 
late Beethoven and Company”, wrote Bernard Shaw. No, not late, but the 
same concern; the family of man. After we have forgotten the honours and the 
conflicts, the struggles and the triumph remain; mortality sets the crown of 
immortality upon his head; he was a man like us. It is the impact of his 
music, the impact of a recognizable humanity, striking through the pretence 
and dissembling of timorous gentlemanly men atthe very heart of mankind, 
vulgar yet noble, defiant yet afraid, that knocks upon the heart. The measure 
of his greatness is in the second part of Gerontius. ‘‘Praise to the Holiest’’. 
A moment to make any composer think. There are three ways of setting this 
moment, in which we must be made to hear the appalling consort that crowned 
the Throne with splendour before the pity and glory of man were even con- 
ceived. There is the way of the clever, intellectual artist sensitive to vulgarity ; 
he will perform some smart trick to dodge the issue; write ppp a cappella, for 
instance. There is the way of the tenth-rate romantic without such inhibi- 
tions; he will make some would-be tremendous gesture and fail dismally. 
Can we say that Elgar’sis the third way? That he stakes everything on match- 
ing the glory in his heart with the glory of the Throne, and does not fail? I 
do not see how it can be denied him. And the implications of that? 

Gerontius was his one successful throw in oratorio; the short works in the 
genre that went before it are best forgotten, and the two completed parts of the 
uncompleted trilogy are in no way comparable. To begin with, they hark 
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back to the old type of oratorio; such originalities as they possess are sparse 
and isolated. Here we come to another interesting aspect of Elgar’s psy- 
chology. Why did he not finish the trilogy? We know that the last years of his 
life did not produce a single major work, and this will be dealt with in its place; 
but I am going to make another suggestion. Can we say that the extraordinary 
instinct—his true genius—that carried him through all the crippling difficulties 
of his career to the point of success, stayed his hand? That he realized in time 
that the oratorio as he knew it was dead, and that The Kingdom and The 
Apostles belonged to that dead tradition? Ifthey had carried on the pioneering 
work of Gerontius it might have been different, but they so patently do not. 
Gerontius had one successor, and that much later; and whatever William Walton 
has or has not done since, Belshazzar’s Feast has no equal in this century, in 
England or abroad. It remains an isolated masterpiece. There can be no 
more remarkable illustration of Elgar’s life-and-death battle with his environ- 
ment—with one half of himself—than the story of his oratorios. Gerontius 
was the full expression of the whole man, and it sweeps everything before it; 
no problem here. But then his specifically Roman faith began to fail him; 
we might speculate that his success, which was achieved in a fiercely Anglican 
England which demanded of all it honoured that they should make no parade 
of what they believed if such beliefs ran counter to a bigoted insularity, took 
its almost unwitting toll of his faith, and that his unvarying participation in the 
Three Choirs Festivals gradually eroded the passionate partizanship of Geron- 
tius. It was, in any case, one more cause for feeling miserable, and if it did 
not strike with the full force of repressed guilt until Lady Elgar’s death finally 
deprived him of faith in anything whatsoever, even himself, there is no doubt 
that it worked underground for years, sapping one more prop that his insecurely 
founded personality sorely needed. The interesting point here is that this 
“English Choral Tradition’’ which claimed him so eagerly as soon as it was 
safe to do so, and which, in its Anglican (and predominating) aspect, cost him 
so much conflict and unease in his compromise with it, was the one dark enemy 
he fought, the one great killing force that had strangled English music for over 
a century, and which was almost strong enough to strangle him. Not quite, 
however; he was great enough to be heard above the sound of monster 
‘Handel’ choirs, and big enough to survive in face of any number of festivals 
of vaguely “religious” music. This fact places him among the great. ‘“What’s 
the matter with them, Billy? They’re sitting there like stuffed pigs.”” ““They” 
were reacting against the overpowering terror and majesty of a work that 
foretold, in terms of overwhelming solemnity and controlled passion, the ending 
of a world; their world; and in spite of his genius, the world of Edward Elgar. 

The second Symphony is the crown of his senata-form works, and in spite 
of Gerontius his sonata-form works, with Falstaff, are the achievement by which 
he will be remembered. Here we must pause to make one brief note on his use 
of sonata form—all that we propose to say on the subject. This wretched 
abstraction, sonata form as understood in the textbooks, has been responsible 
for more misplaced snobbishness than anything else until the coming of serial 
technique. It should be well known that the exact form, as found in the 
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textbooks, is found in actual practice only in youthful and defective works. 
There is, however, a mighty tradition of a subtle and very malleable form 
that approximates to it, the broad structure of the ‘‘sonata-form”’ works of the 
great masters of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Schubert seldom 
realized it; all his most defective forms resemble far more closely the textbook 
scarecrow. Mahler’s forms are so aberrational, so fantastic in their sprawling 
nightmare formlessness, that with the exception of an odd movement here and 
there it is impossible to say that they are in any discoverable form at all. 
Schubert is recognized, nevertheless, and rightly, as one of the greatest com- 
posers of all time. Mahler is the darling of precisely those persons most in- 
clined to talk fantastic and snobbish nonsense about “form”. (He is a good 
composer in spite of it.) Elgar’s forms are closer to the great tradition of 
European sonata form—the living thing of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms 
and Dvofak—than are Mahler’s or even Schubert’s. Let that be an end of it. 

The two symphonies, the violin Concerto, cello Concerto, and Falstaff; 
these with the overtures, Enigma Variations and Introduction and Allegro 
make up the orchestral works. The best of them are crowded together between 
1908 and 1919; eleven years. No very long spell for a man’s life-work; but 
that is what it amounts to. We have to consider, too, that from 1914 to 1918 
he wrote nothing of importance, and from 1920 to the end he was virtually 
silent. The two symphonies are both big, fully scored works in four move- 
ments; and there the resemblance ends. Apart from one theme, hinted at in 
the first Symphony, that comes into its ghostly own in the second, they belong 
to different worlds. The first was received rapturously; the second very 
coolly. Today we feel more in tune with the second. The first Symphony 
has a glowing warmth that links it with those remote days of his youth in 
Malvern, before the struggle began to embitter him. It should be fairly 
obvious that the slow movement is one of the greatest in symphonic literature ; 
yet of all his orchestral works, this one is least in tune with our present musical 
mood. Perhaps the success of Malcolm Arnold will end our inconsequent 
shying away from optimistic music; it is sincerely to be hoped that it will, for 
music is not ipso facto bad because it is cheerful. Our monumental non 
sequitur on this point is one of the psychological curiosities of art. 

Two quiet drum rolls and a serene diatonic tune open the first Symphony; 
the Second leaps out of a subtly poised note sustained crescendo in the violins 
into a welter of leaping strings and brassy snarls. This frenetic, restless, 
agonizingly aspiring sound never leaves the second Symphony; its enervating, 
nervous tumult is the very spirit of the work. In this, as I have remarked 
elsewhere, it is very close to Mahler in his prophetic mood; the sheer sound of 
Elgar’s Second is not unlike that of Mahler’s Sixth. If this is the Spirit of 
Delight, then that elusive spirit is taken only by force. But it is never taken; 
in spite, or perhaps because, of the thunder of the captains and the shouting, 
delight is the last thing this movement calls to mind. For the first 120 bars 
the striving, tearing music reaches after it in vain; then it collapses dramati- 
cally, as if exhausted; and into this exhaustion, as if an almost hysterically 
raised guard had at last fallen, eight strokes of a spectral bell usher in one of the 
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most daunting inventions in all music. With a family likeness to the odd theme } scl 
in the first Symphony, this grisly theme has much in common with all the great | to 
portrayals of the evil and supernatural in the music of the past; those of Gluck, } Th 
in particular. Why eight strokes? Why such a tour-de-force of the powers of | a! 
darkness? These things are hidden in the subconscious mind of a long dead | po 
man, but they are all of a piece with what we know of him. MayI hazard that | wi 
in the days before our mid-century blaze of light, the coming of darkness, with | bo 
eight o’clock as the average, left the sensitive man a prey to whatever private | ak 
hells he carried about with him? I am not suggesting that this is a deliberate sc 
effect; merely a remembered horror. Be that as it may, it haunts the whole wil 
Symphony; the first movement never recovers from it, for the noisy defiance | sé 
and the spectral menace alternate throughout. Ne 

The association of the slow movement with the funeral of Edward the wo 
Seventh needs forgetting; Tovey’s curiously perfunctory analysis does not mc 
help in this respect. Why not remember the Evoica instead? Or the many col 
Mahler funeral-march movements? It is one of this family, and the official mc 
and ephemeral have no place in it, any more than the dedication of the work fin 
has any relevance to its spiritual content. What would this departed Royalty col 
have made of his Symphony? Imagination boggles. As it is, we are given gli 
first a theme whose dark mourning is immensely impressive, and then a posi- ov 
tively Mahleresque melody in the strings, whose aching eloquence tears at the rea 
heart; this is more than the obsequies of a king. Did Elgar guess? Did he cal 
see the shapes of things that had not yet been born? I would suggest that this cul 
threnody be placed beside the extraordinary letter he wrote at the outbreak of It. 
war three years later. It is difficult to think of Elgar as a monster who wh 
sentimentalized about horses while loudly proclaiming his indifference to the att 
mass slaughter of men. It is more likely, surely, that he could not face the 
thought of what was already happening, and that his Jingo Doppelganger he: 


seized on horses as a convenient substitute for his more genuine grief; for, by Th 
intense artistic clairvoyance, this movement is a funeral march for a generation of 
of the young dead-in-vain. In this, too, it may bear company with Mahler. spe 
Expediency made enemies of their respective countries; their music, in doleful bee 
prophecy, could only mourn the dead. ha’ 
Perhaps only an English composer could have written a movement like the pa: 
scherzo* and had its significance misunderstood and its greatness unrecognized the 
to the extent that Elgar’s fellow countrymen have missed the point of this Ro 
music. We have to turn to the ““Burlesque’”’ movement of Mahler’s Ninth for ye 
another contemporary piece in its genre. It is not just the almost incoherent mu 
outburst that begins at ref. 119; the whole movement carries an equivocal and Tr 
uncanny atmosphere from the very beginning., The outburst itself, which an 


engulfs, unnerves, and finally ends the progress of the music, is kin in mood the 
and material to the passage beginning at ref. 23 in the first movement. But 


whereas the veiled terror was a twilight wraith in that movement, in the old 
Th 
* See also p. 108. The reader is asked to believe that all three articles were written inde- fell 


pendently. No attempt has been made to bolster editorial opinion or to superimpose a false 
consistency [Ep.]. 
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scherzo it is a noonday confrontation. W. H. Reed points out its resemblance 
to the Demons’ chorus in Gerontius. Evil it is, in any case; and quite enormous. 
This and similar passages in the second Symphony should convince those who 
say that Elgar, like Franck, produced only pantomime devils when he wished to 
portray evil, that he was quite capable of the most macabre invention when he 
wished. The iron wall of percussion that bears on its toppling crest the trom- 
bones’ blasting references to material from the first movement is an apparition 
akin to the march of the spectral armies in Mahler’s song Revelge. When this 
scherzo has beaten its percussive way into silence, the last movement begins 
with oppressed solemnity. One is irresistibly reminded of Churchill’s phrase, 
used in quite another connection: “like giants bowed in anxious thought’. 
Nobility and acceptance enter for the first time in this movement. The 
word ‘‘Nobilmente’’ looks odd at the head of the tearing combat of the first 
movement; when it enters again at ref. 142 in the last, it is with the utmost 
conviction. It is as though all the inescapable implications of the earlier 
movements had at last been accepted with dignity and resignation, and their 
final working out awaited with a last assertion of a basic and indestructible 
courage. The last dying fall at ref. 166 is a farewell to a vision that has been 
glimpsed but never held, to an illusion, stubbornly maintained in the face of 
overwhelming evidence, that the dignity of nineteenth-century society was 
real, its values true, its structure stable. The vision was seen by a boy in the 
candle-lit bedroom of a country cottage, nearly a century ago; it was the black- 
currant tea that he mourned, and the life of a schoolboy on Malvern slopes. 
It is as well that at that stage he did not know the blasé and philistine society 
whose chorus-girls and race horses have been linked with his name, and 
attached, with breathtaking insensitiveness, to his terrible second Symphony. 

This vision, we know, haunts the violin Concerto. It is like ‘‘something we 
hear down by the river’. It also contains the essence of a feminine soul. 
The topography is a certainty, for it was given in one of those rare moments 
of self-revelation. The dedication remains a mystery; perhaps it is futile to 
speculate about it. But I feel that the more prosaic explanations that have 
been given have the effect of diminishing the man. His Edwardian apologists 
have given us a being too goody-goody to be true. This cranky, powerful, 
passionate, moody, stiffly self-defensive man is as much more convincing as 
the author of the music we know as is the Beethoven we know now than the 
Roman Consul of nineteenth-century legend. Be that as it may, the wonderful, 
yearning, passionate ritornello of the first movement is, for one lover of Elgar’s 
music, a more satisfying expression of passionate love than the prelude to 
Tristan. One can see the object of the love in the music, not just sense that 
an egoist wants us to know how much he is yearning. Perhaps the object of 
the love was music; who, we know, has as feminine a soul as a nude by Renoir. 

Is it any wonder that the loveliest passage in Falstaff is that in which the 
old renegade dreams of little Jack Falstaff, page to the Duke of Norfolk? 
This woodland murmur is like the sounds heard down by the river. It and its 
fellow interlude are also extraordinarily like the first movement of Mahler’s 
fourth Symphony. Pages could be written about /fin-de-siécle nostalgia for 
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childhood, and Elgar had more reason to be nostalgic than most. Had he 
never left the solicitor’s office to which he was sent as a lad he might, in a small 
way, have achieved the prolongation of that fragrant world which all his life 
he sought; safe in the confines of his provincial world of ‘‘torts and malfeas- 
ances” even the first world war, for which he was too old, might have left his 
illusions unscathed. But he burst out, because he was what he was; doomed 
by his restless genius and enquiring mind, he opened every forbidden door. 
Some led to “Sir Edward Elgar, Bart., O.M., K.C.V.O., G.C.V.O., etc.’’, some 
to the loss of his religious faith, some to the terror that stalks the second Sym- 
phony, some to the conflicts that silenced him, and one to a musical genius of 
the first rank, which kept him alive, and was responsible for all for which we 
value him today. There was also the door into the secret garden of childhood, 
before he began to suspect that the very basis on which he had built his life 
was false; but that he never found again, although he glimpsed it once or twice 
in his music. There is a moment of tremendous conviction at the end of 
Falstaff. Six bars before ref. 131 the king’s procession has halted before the 
gross and grey-haired knight; with a single withering gesture the monarch 
repudiates his former playmate, who, with a deflated groan, hurries off to die 
in Mistress Quickly’s unforgettable terms. (When Elgar lay dying, did he 
“babble of green fields?’”’ ‘Tell Delius I grow more like Falstaff every day.”’) 
So is the greatest figure in English literature dismissed by the callow young 
bully who had taken advantage of his humble subject while only a prince, 
but, as soon as he became a king, chose publicly to humiliate the harmless old 
fool, and pass on to the more kingly pursuit of “mock castles down, mock 
husbands from their wives”. Here it is, the node of the conflict. Did Elgar 
remember Verdi’s Falstaff, crowned with the Imperial horns, enthroned upon 
life and laughter, calling his subjects of faery to a last unearthly affirmation 
of the dear earth? Did he see the inevitable concomitant of all imperial 
power in the dreadful figure of the braggart king? Did he really mean that 
march to be so banal, so empty? Did he see the Lord of Life on his knees 
before the empty casque of death and pompous power, and realize how 
infinitely greater was Falstaff than his king? 

Falstaff was given for the first time on 2nd October, 1913 at the Leeds 
Festival; Elgar was 56. Less than a year later the first World War had broken 
out. In the next four years he wrote: Carillon; Polonia; Le Drapeau Belge; 
The Spirit of England; The Fringes of the Fleet. One can say only that the 
music of these dreadful effusions matches the verse. Pathetic jingles with 
dubious quantities, and, in the case of For the Fallen totally meaningless into 
the bargain; a great composer spent the climax of his career writing this sort 
of stuff. That is the tragedy. It confirmed him in his very worst tendencies 
just when he was freeing himself from them; it re-opened all the old wounds, 
reminding him of the false values, the old Imperial Banners and the squire; 
kept the Master as a servant, the composer of Gerontius working at The Fringes 
of the Fleet. When it was all over, millions were dead and many more dis- 
illusioned ; Elgar settled in Sussex, and began to write chamber-music. There 
is no reason to suppose that he would make a success of it. Too broad for the 
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string Quartet, his lack of any understanding of pianoforte technique vitiated 
the piano Quintet and the violin Sonata before he had started them. 

There is a connection, however, between the piano Quintet and the cello 
Concerto that followed it. That connection is the strangely tired and strained 
atmosphere of them both. In the Quintet the mood is sinister; it has something 
in common with certain passages from the second Symphony. But whereas in 
the second Symphony the mood is at once recognized and challenged, here it 
seems almost unconscious. One would swear that, in the interval since 
Falstaff, some alien spirit had quietly taken over, that had long held siege. 
And in the Concerto the long elegiac phrases bespeak weariness and decline; 
lovely as it is, the work is unspeakably sad. Even the allegro last movement 
has about it something of the spirit of Mozart’s minor key finales; a hectic 
activity driven by grief. Lady Elgar liked the slow movement of the string 
Quartet; we are told that she heard all his music as it was written, and her 
silence always caused him to abandon or revise. In view of the above judg- 
ment one wonders what her taste in these matters really was; she is reported 
to have said, in reply to praise of one of his works: “‘It’s all lovely, dear’. All 
lovely? Gerontius and Caractacus? The second Symphony and the Pomp 
and Circumstance marches?’’ Falstaff and The Fringes of the Fleet? The violin 
Concerto and Salut d'amour? But now she was ailing fast, and in 1920 she 
died. Elgar, we are told, collapsed utterly. We can well sympathize; he 
loved her dearly. But there was more than grief in this collapse. It was a 
psychic collapse; a total surrender. He was very liable to these nervous 
prostrations, but this one was final. The old combative spirit had gone; the 
dark wraith of the second Symphony had taken over. 

One by one the props had fallen; he had slipped out of his faith; the first 
World War had laid him wide open to possession by his alter ego, not the learned 
composer and Shakespeare scholar, but the simple-minded patriot and setter of 
incredible texts; but it had also probed his true intelligence to the depths, 
causing him to question once more, as he had perhaps so often questioned, the 
very foundations of his beliefs; Lady Elgar was-dead, and he had leaned upon 
her more perhaps than he realized. The candle had blown out; the cottage 
was very dark; and however much he called, his mother would not come. 

We catch a revealing glimpse of him many years later. Arnold Bax writes: 
“There we discovered Elgar, characteristically surrounded by actors... . 
Harriet [Cohen], of whom Elgar was really very fond, rushed up to him and 
began vivaciously and charmingly to congratulate him upon the anniversary 
and the evening’s wonderful music. With—as I thought—rather ridiculous 
affectation and ungraciousness, the old composer turned to his actor friends 
and, spreading out his hands in mock mystification, exclaimed, ‘“What on earth 
ARE these people talking about?” 

We all know that feeling, when we have overworked, that we can bear 
anything but music; it rarely lasts long. But here was a prolonged and almost 
pathological reaction against music, at least in its more public manifestations. 
The struggle had been a bitter one, and it had been made more bitter by Elgar’s 
peculiar temperament, which turned every little criticism into a deliberate 
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slight, and every slight into an attack upon his inner security ; and so precarious 
was that whole sense of security that more than once in his life his whole grasp 
of things disintegrated. If only he had possessed the courage to let slip the 
anchor of false security, and commit himself utterly to life... What an artist we 
might have had. Yet, who can say how much the very conflict contributed, 
not only to the distinctive flavour of his best music, its combative glory, but 
to the very quality of his greatness itself? This is the true Enigma of his life, 
and it is futile to speculate about it; he was what he was, and now belongs to 
eternity. We can but attempt to explain what, in the actual circumstances, 
did in fact happen. His silence from 1920 to the end of his life, broken only 
by the kind of occasional work he was always prepared to do for money, can 
be explained, I feel, only by the sudden withdrawal of his essential creative 
faculty. It was always precarious. It is easy to distinguish between those 
works he wrote to make money or for purely local glory, and those works that 
took him by the scruff of the neck and wrote him. 

Such, it would appear from the sketches, was the third Symphony. The 
form had brought out the best in him in the past, and the commission was long 
enough delayed to allow the experience of 1920 and its effects to allay somewhat. 
He was already toying with an opera, and a piano concerto; since he, a fine 
violinist, had little sympathy with the piano, what we know of the concerto 
is no great shakes. But the Symphony was different; one glance at the fully 
scored sketch of the opening establishes just that tumultuous sound, that surge 
of electric energy pulsing through every department of the orchestra, that is 
the truest indication in all his best work that the daemon was upon him; it 
is the Beethoven tué#i. The commission was timed by fate for the first possible 
moment when the daemon could once more establish contact, but by that 
very fact was too late. It seems likely that he was already mortally ill when 
he started work. 

“T send you my stately sorrow’, he wrote to Ernest Newman. The phrase 
tells. It emphasizes that mournful aspect of his work that is often overlooked; 
and the bigness of it, that only the very great carry with conviction. A 
brief phrase from the slow movement was the last thing he wrote. He handed 
it to W. H. Reed a few days before he died; it is a Mahleresque dying fall, an 
ending so definite and sorrowful that its poignant concision takes one aback. 
“Billy, this is the end’. 

“Elgar is alone for Westminster Abbey’’, wrote Shaw. He lies instead on 
the slopes of the Malvern Hills, in a little Catholic burial ground; the faith he 
let slip until the last withheld him from his place in our national pantheon. 
There is something appropriate in that humble and neglected slab in the shadow 
of the little Catholic church, with the vast slopes,of the hills and the coloured 
counties around him; appropriate too is the empty pomp of his window in 
Worcester Cathedral, where the Cathedral has his monument, as the Three 
Choirs had his oratorios; but his body lies elsewhere. The forces that fought a 
pitched battle in him in life have dismembered him in death; only his place 
waits empty in Westminster Abbey, where he could have lain, as was his right, 
with the greatest of us all. As it is, the local grave; is it also a local fame? 
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Or does his body rest more peaceably among the scenes of his childhood that 
wrung from him so much poignant beauty, than in that place of National pomp 
that has so often echoed to his very worst music? After all, hard by in his own 
local church lies William Shakespeare. 

His violin Concerto was written for Kreisler, and is played by Heifetz; 
his cello Concerto is played and esteemed by Casals; the Enigma Variations 
were in the not very large repertoire of Toscanini. These are things we are apt 
to forget when, in moments of despondency, we think of him as just an English 
composer with an English reputation. Reputations wax and wane, and are 
sometimes snuffed out altogether; where does Elgar stand in European music? 

Let us examine what he left us, not in terms of reputations, but on its merits; 
what will live? Some answer to this question has already been hinted at, and 
a list might be drawn up like this: 


Enigma Variations 

Introduction and Allegro 

The Dream of Gerontius 

Cockaigne, In the South, and Froissart overtures 
The two symphonies 

The two concerti 

Falstaff 


There might be an odd small thing or two also, like the perfect Dream 
Children (so significant in view of the views expressed above), and the Serenade 
for strings which Elgar loved. Not a long list with which to challenge eternity; 
not much, if any longer than that of Borodin. There is so much dead wood; 
so many truly deplorable works; and the time he actually spent in writing the 
great works was so brief. But there remain the works listed above, which 
have a kind of stubborn excellence, and refuse to be ignored. 

“He has rendered unto César the things that are César’s and to Brahms the 
things that are Brahms’’’ wrote Cecil Gray in his astonishingly clumsy essay on 
Elgar. It is quite untrue. Stanford and Parry respectfully adopted the 
Brahmsian tone at a great distance, and are dead. Elgar burst upon the world 
with a sound new to English music; that of the full orchestra in a flood of glory; 
an individual and assaulting sound. César Franck? Think of Elgar’s dramatic 
and disquieting dissolution of key-sense beside Franck’s queasy chromaticism ; 
think of the Belgian composer’s barrel-organ brass beside the leonine majesty 
and consummate mastery of Elgar’s blazing brass; think of the mechanical 
and absent-minded sequences, and then remember the heart-tugging theme of 
the Ep Symphony’s funeral march. We have already named his peers; 
Strauss and Mahler. The affinity with Mahler borders on the uncanny. 
There is no reason to suppose that he knew the Austrian symphonist’s work; 
it is a case of two men with similar temperaments born into the same influences: 
Berlioz, Beethoven, Verdi, Mozart, Schubert, and the Wagner of Parsifal; 
although the latter is hardly perceptible, beside the semi-Italianate melody 
and very Berliozian orchestration of the pair. Elgar’s symphonies have 
a formal, and to a certain extent emotional balance that was denied to Mahler; 
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he does not rise to all Mahler’s heights, but was quite incapable of the more 
pathological of Mahler’s aspects. Mahler is, of course, one of the great seminal 
influences of the twentieth century; but where that influence will finally lead, 
and its value as the starting point of the later Austrian school, is still a matter 
for controversy. Strauss is different; he is more obviously great. He lived to 
a great age, and composed to the end; today he is seen to have had much less 
effect on the revolution of our century than was at first expected, but his shadow 
is lengthening, and the value of his actual achievement is heightening from 
year to year. He had a more robust and vital genius than Elgar, but Elgar 
was more sensitive; he seldom approaches the degree of insensitiveness that 
goes hand in hand with a vulgar energy so vast that the comparison of Elgar 
with Strauss is more questionable in terms of sheer size than that with Mahler. 

Elgar loved the symphonies of Schumann; there is little trace of this 
affection in his orchestral work. With the best will in the world, and all due 
respect to the magnificent piano music and songs that are Schumann’s abiding 
monument, it is difficult to say with any conviction that Schumann was a 
greater symphonist than Elgar; in fact, we seldom think of Schumann when one 
of Elgar’s major works is played, simply because the German, in this depart- 
ment, cannot compete. Central Europe would deny this, of course; but is it 
not time that we ceased to think of Central Europe as infallible and take into 
account a little national prejudice? The sheer weight of this Continental 
snobbishness is evident in the case of César Franck. How can we compare 
the Franck Symphony with those of Elgar that are superior at every point? 
What sense of music, proportion, or even humour could place the comic trivi- 
ality of Franck’s Symphonic Variations beside Elgar’s poignant violin Concerto, 
or the delicate mastery of the cello Concerto? Yet how do their respective 
reputations and performance figures stand on the Continent? 

“God help him” muttered Elgar, when told that the young Englishman, 
Arnold Bax, was a composer. We can now look back to a long line of English 
composers, and today Benjamin Britten has a Continental, a world reputation, 
even with Central Europe; indeed, it is difficult to think of any German com- 
poser who can honestly compete with our young men of today; and it is Elgar’s 
doing. He is the father of them all, for he pioneered where there was no 
path or light, and broke himself in the struggle. What is left? He is greater 
than Franck, a better symphonist than Schumann, the peer of Mahler and 
Strauss; he stands at the head of our English music, the first of us to take up 
the fallen torch of Henry Purcell. We must have no formal, no half-hearted 
celebration at this his centenary; let us make him proudly known, and assess 
him as he deserves, without reference to our national inferiority complex in all 
matters musical; he can stand in any company in our century, and he is ours. 
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The Elgar Case: Ruminations pro and contra 


BY 
EVERETT HELM 


StupIEs and articles written in celebration of a composer’s birthday are 
generally expected to be of a laudatory nature. Often, indeed, they approach 
the proportions of panegyrics, concentrating exclusively on positive features 
and ignoring weaknesses. 

I feel that I must make it clear at the outset that this is not such an article, 
of which I personally would be incapable. My admiration for Elgar is not 
unbounded but is limited by what I feel are his innate defects. 

Perhaps it is bad manners to contribute a less-than-wildly-enthusiastic 
article to the present Elgar celebrations. I should be disinclined to do so, if 
many of my British friends did not go much further in condemning Elgar’s 
music—or at best in dismissing it as being of no importance. 

It has been my experience that the musical world is divided into two very 
unequal parts. A small minority consists of those who admire Elgar un- 
reservedly and are prone to ignore or excuse his compositorial defects. The 
majority finds his music too unimportant to merit attention. I am one of those 
few who disagree with both sides. The fact that Elgar: ‘‘yes’’, or Elgar: 
“no”, is such a personal matter explains the frequent use of the first person 
singular. 

There is a widely-held opinion that Elgar is a. very “English’’ composer. 
I’m inclined to agree, after having observed the reactions of Englishmen to his 
music. There does indeed appear to be a certain quality in his music that 
appeals to many of his countrymen and escapes, or even rebuffs, a ‘‘foreigner’’. 

This quality can scarcely be defined in words, and it has nothing whatever 
to do with “‘folksiness”. Elgar had very little use for folk song as an ingredient 
of concert music, and it would seem most unlikely that he ever strove con- 
sciously to ‘sound English’. On the contrary, the basis of his mature style 
is to be found in German romanticism and post-romanticism: Schumann, 
Wagner, Brahms and Richard Strauss specifically. 

By this elusive “English” quality I do not mean Elgar’s Pomp and Circum- 
stance vein which is a surface phenomenon and can be discounted, or ignored, 
as such. We have no more right to judge Elgar by his Victorian occasional 
pieces than we have to consider Beethoven as the composer of ‘“Wellington’s 
Steg”. We can probably all agree that Elgar wrote a lot of rubbish that has 
the same claim to being considered great art as Victorian bric-d-brac or the 
Royal Albert Hall. 

I have searched in vain for a satisfactory explanation of Elgar’s relative 
popularity in England and his almost complete neglect outside his own country. 
There’s a certain parallel here with his contemporary Max Reger who seldom 
gets a hearing outside Germany. In Elgar’s case, it was not alwaysso. Before 
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the first World War he had many performances on the Continent—particularly 
in Germany. After the break caused by musical politics during that war, his 
works never came back. Today the general Continental attitude is one of 
indifference. One German conductor, whom I tried to “‘sell’’ on the idea of 
doing Falstaff this year remarked that he was not interested in warmed-up 
scraps of Brahms and Strauss. 

This is, of course, a definite point against Elgar. His style is “derivative” 
to the extent that it is based squarely in German romanticism. But so, for 
that matter, are Rimsky’s and Respighi’s and D’Indy’s, to mention only a few. 
Elgar’s style, moreover, is at its best more than a mere imitation of romantic 
prototypes; it has a distinctive flavour and signature. 

This is to my way of thinking both a strong and a weak point simultane- 
ously: strong because it gives his music a personal character, and weak because 
the personal traits are sometimes unattractive. In short, the Elgar style is 
frequently recognizable by its weaknesses. This is perhaps better than not 
being recognizable at all, but it also accounts for the fact that many people 
don’t like it. 

To be more specific: a certain unyielding insistence on sequence is typical 
of many “‘Elgarian’” passages. The 64 bars between figures 21 and 25 of In 
the South are an example. One feels that if the sequence doesn’t stop, or doesn’t 
undergo some variation, one will be obliged to scream and/or plug his ears. 
Here the sequence is driven through eight statements with complete disregard 
of the consequences. Still, I must confess, this passage exerts a macabre 
fascination on me. I dislike it thoroughly, and I can’t understand how a 
sensitive composer could have written it. But I remember it quite vividly and 
even derive a certain (masochistic?) pleasure from listening to it. 

The same passage illustrates all too clearly another Elgar weakness: 
squareness of rhythm. It is made up of eight times eight bars, and each of the 
eight-bar phrases is in turn divisible into four plus four. The melodic and 
harmonic progressions remain unvaried throughout. One feels inclined to 
shout: “Oh, Sir Edward! How could you?” 

An analysis of In the South reveals that the entire work is built on sequence. 
The opening is fine; one notices that the initial motive is repeated four times 
in an ascending sequence, but one doesn’t mind—at the beginning. But as the 
work progresses and sequence is piled on sequence, one gradually loses patience. 
This is a pity, for the piece contains some fine music—particularly the ‘‘first 
theme”’ and the tranquillo section beginning at figure 34 of the orchestral score. 
This section, incidentally, comes as an enormous relief, and that for several 
reasons. The main reason is that the rhythmic squareness is at last mitigated. 
It is not broken, for even this section proceeds in, regular phrases and has its 
share of sequence. But within the phrases the accent is often displaced from 
the strong to the weak beats. In the second place, the inordinate orchestral 
activity that had hitherto characterized the piece is reduced. Thirdly, the 

hitherto thick texture is momentarily thinned out. And finally, the orchestra- 
tion is reduced and rendered transparent. Unfortunately these virtues of 
reserve are short-lived and the texture soon thickens again. 
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Elgar’s orchestration suffers in general from over-zealousness—that is to 
say, from turgidity. There are simply too many notes on nearly every page 
and too many doublings. The result is a thick texture that becomes monoto- 
nous. When most of the instruments play most of the time they lose their 
individual tone colours and the total sound becomes conglomerate. The wood- 
winds in particular lose their freshness through constant doubling of the strings. 
And the constant use of the brass results in generally over-loud dynamics. 
Much of the orchestration is highly effective in itself—on this point there can 
be little dispute. But one wishes that Elgar had grasped one fundamental 
principle—namely, that rests can often be more effective than “‘effects’’, and 
that keeping the orchestral colours separate produces a more brilliant tonal 
palette than constant mixing. 

If Elgar wrote too many notes vertically, producing a thick texture, he also 
exercised too little restraint on the horizontal plane. There are many passages 
in which the instruments rush about in semiquavers, demisemiquavers and 
hemidemisemiquavers with no apparent purpose. One has the impression of 
motion for motion’s sake—of extraordinary hustling and bustling that leads 
nowhere. This sort of aimless activity mars (for me, at least) the Introduction 
and Allegro for strings. The musical motivation in the opening flourish is not 
clear, nor is it in such passages as the one between figures 10 and 15 of the score. 
What is accomplished by these and similar passages that recur in other composi- 
tions? What expressive purpose do they serve? Or are they not, in various 
degrees, an animated kind of “filling”? The chromatic runs in the first 
movement of the first Symphony (figures 42-47) seem quite meaningless. In 
the following “‘scherzo”, however, the activity is controlled and motivated; 
this movement “comes off”’. 

Elgar’s approach to music and to composing was essentially a romantic one. 
Nobody can blame him for that; he was a child of his time. It was at once his 
strength and his weakness. Romantic music relies to a larger extent on 
“inspiration” —on the quality of the musical ideas (thematic material) that 
form the basis of a given work—than does the ntusic of the baroque or modern 
periods, in which craftsmanship (technique) plays a more important role (c/. 
the broad melodies of Schubert, Brahms or Bruckner with the relatively neutral 
material used by Stravinsky or the “germ motives’’ of Barték). 

Elgar was capable, at times, of musical ideas that qualify as “‘inspired’”’ in 
the romantic sense. But at no time or place in musical history has “‘inspira- 
tion” alone been sufficient to create a masterpiece. Technique is indispensable, 
even to the most romantically inspired of composers. It does not in the broader 
sense connote the ability to write complicated fugues, canons and the like, 
although such contrapuntal dexterity may be an ingredient. In the last 
analysis, however, technique consists in knowing what to do with one’s basic 
material. At some point it closely approaches, or even becomes practically 
identical with imagination. 

Here Elgar often falls short of the goal he sets himself; he appears unable 
to carry out what he begins with sufficient concentration, imagination, tech- 
nique. This accounts to alarge extent for the endless sequences, which represent 
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a way of continuation @ tout prix and for the passages that seem to be little 
more than “‘filling’’, including the ‘‘rushing’”’ passages that lack plausible moti- 
vation. It also accounts for certain formal weaknessses that will be mentioned 
below. 

The first Symphony is a specific instance of Elgar’s promising more than 
he is able to deliver. The opening is broad, noble, almost Brucknerian in its 
sweep. But the movement fails to hold on this level; there are lapses in the 
quality of musical thought; there are ‘‘filling’’ passages that destroy the con- 
centration. The last movement suffers much the same fate; after a definite 
beginning it “gets lost’’ and wanders. The second movement is eminently 
successful and is one of the reasons why I refuse to dismiss Elgar’s music; it is 
concentrated and motivated and contains some first-class ideas (e.g. the trio- 
like section beginning at figure 66). 

Elgar’s masterpiece is doubtless Falstaff. This work too has its weaknesses. 
It is formally somewhat confused because of the many and too frequent 
changes of material and mood and because of the constant interplay of ‘‘Leit- 
motive”. Elgar himself was apparently not quite clear what kind of a piece 
he was writing. He gave it the subtitle “symphonic study’, but his own ex- 
tensive programme notes might well have accompanied a stage work: he de- 
scribes the various themes according to their pictorial and illustrative qualities. 
Falstaff emerges as a cross between absolute and descriptive music, strongly 
influenced by the Strauss symphonic poems (especially. Don Quixote) but with- 
out their flexibility. 

Yet Falstaff deserves a high place among the musical translations of 
Shakespeare. There is little ‘‘filling’” here; the musical ideas are of a high 
order; the orchestration is most effective. There are passages of great strength 
and others of great beauty. One wishes that Elgar had cultivated more 
frequently the mood and orchestral technique of the Interlude in Shallow’s 
Orchard (figure 102 ff.). 

When writing for solo instrument with orchestra Elgar achieves some of his 
best results. The violin Concerto (1910) deserves a place among the best of 
the romantic violin concertos. The word “romantic” should perhaps be 
underlined, for although this work appeared two years before Stravinsky’s 
Sacre du Printemps it is strictly in the romantic tradition, a direct descendant 
of Brahms, without whose example it would be unthinkable. The writing for 
the solo violin is masterly. The necessity of subordinating the orchestra to the 
solo instrument results in a lighter texture than in the purely orchestral works. 
The constant ornamentation in the violin mitigates the regularity of phrasing 
and metre, as do the frequent rubati. In this work Elgar fully realizes a lofty 
and noble conception. The admittedly lush style,of the work should not blind 
us to its innate musical value. Some day the music of today may sound equally 
“dated”’. 

The cello Concerto is not lush—it is, indeed, remarkably sparse in compari- 
son to Elgar’s other works. It is no “symphonic” concerto @ Ja Brahms; 
the solo instrument is in the foreground, and the orchestra provides an accom- 
paniment. Yet it is not primarily a virtuosic piece—much less so than the violin 
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— ii 

ittle Concerto. Purely musical considerations determine its character, which is 

10ti- extremely earnest, even sombre. If there are influences at work they are more 

ned readily attributable to Schumann than to the later romanticists (in the last 
movement possibly to Dvorak). 

than The fact that some of Elgar’s representative works have not even been 


n its ! mentioned lies in the nature of the present article and does not necessarily 
reflect a judgment of quality. My sole aim has been to consider the curious 
anomalies of the Elgar case and to offer a few suggestions as to how it came to 
be 


One final point which cannot be ignored in evaluating Elgar’s work is the 
place it occupies in the history of English music. When one compares it to 
that of his contemporaries, one realizes the relative greatness of Elgar’s stature. 
He was no Beethoven, to be sure, but neither was he a Stanford or a Parry. 
sses. | He was the first composer for many, many years to transcend the provincialism 
1ent into which English music had fallen. 


Grateful acknowledgment is here made to the Decca and E.M.I. groups of companies which 
, X- generously made available to Dr. Helm a selection of their recordings of Elgar’s works. 
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A Note on Elgar’s Music 


BY 
GEOFFREY SHARP 


It is as true of him as of Beethoven or Wagner that he comes out of each 
work a new man. 
Samuel Langford, ed. Neville Cardus. (O.U.P.) 1929. P. 15. 


A CENTENARY provides an opportunity for taking stock. That our subject, 
Edward Elgar, has also been dead a mere two years short of a quarter century 
should enable us to stand back a little and avoid the worse errors of judgment 
of some of our predecessors who were, perhaps, too close to what they saw and 
heard and too much involved in the various business undercurrents which all 
too readily spread their murk through our professional music-making, to be 
able, or even in some cases willing, to see the man and his music “‘in the round”. 

To reach the core of the problem we have to extract the real music—and 
there is plenty—from the mostly ephemeral religious compositions, the patriotic 
jingo trash and the pot-boiling salon pieces. Much of this created quite a stir 
at one time or another, and the art of distinguishing between real music and 
mere note-spinning, or other esoteric noise-making aimed at promoting religious 
or patriotic fervour, is not sufficiently developed among the British to be classed 
as a national characteristic. Hence the prevailing muddle which 7s thoroughly 
typical. Gerontius is almost invariably assumed to be Elgar’s masterpiece, 
while lip-service is paid to Falstaff which, after more than forty years, remains 
almost unknown and is hardly ever played. 

Where, then, is the genuine Elgar to be found? In a selection of works 
composed between 1890 and 1919. Of these Frotssart was the first and it is 
easy now, if also a little unfair, to chide the great public of some sixty years 
ago for failing to remark the genius within their midst; few, after all, have yet 
done as much for Barték. After Froissart, in 1892, came the delightful little 
Serenade in E minor for strings—a work of great charm and delicacy, beauti- 
fully written and of unmistakable originality which, nonetheless, had to wait a 
further three years for its first performance. There followed the Enigma 
Variations (1899), Cockaigne (1901), In the South (1904), Introduction and 
Allegro (1905), first Symphony (1908), violin Concerto (1910), second Symphony 
(1911), Falstaff (1913) and the cello Concerto (1919). Even if we allow that 
only six of these eleven works are masterpieces and that all the rest of his known 
output is of a lower order, the stature of our man is established and the reader 
may amuse himself, if he so desires, by making a mental list of other modern 
composers who have written as many as six works of the highest class. 
Certainly there is no comparable figure in English music, nor ever has been. 

Although it is true that some of Elgar’s chamber music sounds amateurish, 
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his mastery in the orchestral field was hard won and is consummate. This in 
itself brought trouble, for 
“. . . there is nothing that the British connoisseur hates so much as mastery. He 


scents it from afar as if it was something wrong with the drains, and promptly proceeds 
to infer that the master has not had a university education”’.* 


In the early years of the present century almost all the accredited pedants of 
British music developed a marked distaste for West Country drains and many 
of their junior hangers-on appointed themselves assistant sanitary engineers 
in their unscrupulous quest for preferment. Strangely enough Elgar himself 


| became Professor of Music at Birmingham University in 1905, a position for 
, which it is generally said that he was thoroughly unsuited; although a close 


examination of his Birmingham lecture notes indicates that he took several 
tilts at these gentlemen and tried hard to make his pupils think. It is a great 
pity that they are too sketchy for publication. Academic fripperies, however, 
were not for him. In 1905 there were more important calls on his time and the 
best of the large-scale works had still to be written. 

The time has come to settle a stupid fallacy. How often are we told that 
the music of Bruckner, Elgar and Fauré is not for export—as if these three 
unfortunate men were “export rejects’, with all the ghastly substandard 
implications which this sinister phrase has recently acquired. Fauré, 
admittedly, is little more than an interesting historical figure who need not 
detain us any further in this context, but Bruckner and Elgar are no mere 
lunatic panderers to eccentric Austrians and British jingoes; they are major 
composers by any valid yardstick. Nor is it necessary to be familiar with 
upper Austria or Worcestershire in order to see the light. 

The reasons for the public’s excessive preoccupation with Gerontius are not 


| far to seek. A “religious’’ atmosphere tends to make the unmusical tolerant 
| of music, and the composer himself, temporarily suffused with a religious glow 


which enveloped his normal power of self-criticism, wrote “this is the best of 
me”. No doubt for a time he felt that it was. Probably Brahms entertained 
similar delusions about Rinaldo in 1868 and certainly even the least of creative 
artists likes to believe that his most recent product represents his highest flight 
of imagination. 

Tovey considered Falstaff to be Elgar’s greatest achievement,” a view with 
which, as time passes, it becomes progressively more difficult to disagree. The 


_ episodic, yet at moments recklessly beautiful, cello Concerto may be considered 


its only serious rival; though the violin Concerto seems to have mellowed with 
time since R. O. Morris found its brass passages vulgar some twenty years ago. 
The fastidious may claim that the Enigma Variations are let down by their 


_ finale, though they contain much wonderful music and provide the first resound- 


ing example known to the present writer of an English composer showing real 


1 From “Elgar, Master of Music’, Essays and Lectures on Music. Tovey. (O.U.P.) 1949. 
P. 299. Originally published in Music & Letters, January, 1935. 
2 It is instructive to compare the two independent analyses of this work, one by the composer 
published in pamphlet form by Novello, the other by Tovey to be found in Essays in Musical 
Analysis, IV, pp. 3-16. 
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professional mastery of orchestral technique. Those members of the old 
brigade, if there were any, who took the trouble half-a-century ago to absorb 
the lessons of this miraculous score must surely have developed subsequently 


at least a bare suspicion of doubt about the merits of their own mostly neo- | 


Brahmsian imitations—not that this latter type of pastiche even today has 
entirely disappeared from the scene. 

The two symphonies are as deserving of overseas cultivation as are Bruck- 
ner’s of repeated performance in this country. First-class music is not so 
plentiful that we can afford to cherish ridiculous prejudices. If Elgar’s first 
Symphony is fundamentally more musical, and therefore seems to improve the 
more on further acquaintance, than his Second, the scherzo-rondo* of the latter 
is recommended to the mildly curious as a stimulating introduction to the 
music of an unjustly neglected composer. 


* See also p. 94 [Ep.]. 
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The Jena Symphony 


BY 
H. C. ROBBINS LANDON 


In 1909, Professor Fritz Stein discovered what he thought was an unknown 
early symphony by Beethoven. His source was a set of old manuscript parts 
in the archives of the Akademische Konzert in the university town of Jena; 
Beethoven’s name appeared on the second violin (‘‘Par Louis van Beethoven”’) 
and cello parts (“Symphonie von Bethoven [sic]’’). Subsequently Stein edited 
a score of the work, which was published under Beethoven’s name by Breitkopf 
& Hartel; he also wrote a long and interesting article on the find in volume XIII 
(1911-1912) of the Sammelbdande der Internationalen Musik-Gesellschaft (here- 
inafter SIMG). 

Critical opinion on the authenticity of the Symphony has been divided; 
some scholars, including Riemann, agreed with Stein, while many others 
remained sceptical. Stylistically the work is closely modelled on two Haydn 
symphonies, no. 93 in D (London, 1791) and especially no. 97 in C (London, 
1792), as Stein points out in his preface to the score, and as Robert Simpson and 
the author have elaborated in some detail (see bibliography). The Jena 
Symphony, as it has come to be called, is not a great work, but it is certainly 
a good one, and a most interesting example of what composers—apart from 
Haydn—were writing in the 1790s. 

Recently the following entry in the Géttweig Catalogue! caught the author’s 
attention: 

“WITT discipulus celeb:/Mozart* Capell/Mag{[ister] Wiirzburg/Synphonia/a 2 Violinis/ 
2 Obois Flauto/2 Fagotti Viola/2 Corni e Clarinis/Tymp. Basso. [Left:) Comp{aravit] 
R P/Henricus 1825” followed by this theme (bass line has been omitted) : 


Violin 


gut S 


As those who are familiar with the Jena Symphony will realize, the beginning 
of the Witt work is identical except for the first bar. I wrote at once to 
Géttweig, and learned that of the two symphonies by Witt listed in the cata- 
logue—the other was in D major—by a fortunate chance this one was still 
extant; the Abbot of the Monastery, Dr. Wilhelm Zedinek, O.S.B., kindly 
brought the parts to Vienna, and it was at once obvious that we now have the 


1“Katalogus/Operum Musicalium/in/Choro musicali/Monasterii/O.S.P.B. Gottwicensis/ 
R.R.D.D./Altmanne/Abbate per R. D./Henricum/Wondratsch/p. t. chori regentem, conscriptus./ 
Anno MDCCCXXX”, Vol. II, p. 911. 

2 There is no other evidence that Witt was a pupil of Mozart; indeed, it is most unlikely. 
Possibly the ‘‘discipulus celeb: Mozart’’ is meant figuratively. 
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Jena Symphony in contemporary manuscript parts under its real author. | 
Textually, the Géttweig copy is far superior to that in Jena, and many of the 
doubtful points raised by Stein in his foreword are now explained. The 
absence of bar 1 in the Jena copy may well be a later change made by Witt 
himself; or it may represent the caprices of a local copyist. 

Gerber’s Lexikon (1814) is quite informative: 


Witt (Friedrich) Grossherzogl{icher] Wiirzburgischer Hofkapellmeister, a talented 
and popular composer, born in Haltenbergstetten in Franconia in 1771, devoted himself 
to composition at an early age, and with great zeal. He was so successful that he soon 
found a post as cellist at the famous Princely Oettingen-Wallerstein Kapelle, and 
because of his great gifts he was given lessons in composition by the celebrated Rosetti, 
who was Kapellmeister there. He was a very diligent pupil and fulfilled his duties to 
the satisfaction of the entire court, and made such progress in composition that his 
works were heard gladly and with general applause at this most tasteful court. Even 
at Berlin, he performed an oratorio which he had written for King Friedrich Wilhelm II, 
and which was well received not only by the court but also by the experts [Kunstkenner]. 
Later Herr Witt left the service of Prince Oettingen-Wallerstein and undertook many 
journeys through various countries, where his works were performed with great success, 
and where he wrote many new compositions. Finally in 1802 he wrote an oratorio for 
the Court Orchestra in Wiirzburg which was so favourably received that the then 
reigning Prince, Georg Karl, engaged him at once as Kapellmeister. In this capacity 
he wrote several masses and other pieces for the church, which were performed by the 
band of which he was director. The Grossherzog [who succeeded Georg Karl] confirmed 
the appointment, so that in 1807 he still continued to discharge his duties honourably. 

He has written the following works: (1) Die Auferstehung Jesu, oratorio for the Royal 
Prussian Court, and performed in Berlin; (2) Der leidende Heiland, oratorio for the Court 
at Wiirzburg, performed there in 1802; (3) Palma, opera for the Frankfurt Theatre, 
performed there with success; (4) Das Fischerweib, opera, written in 1806 for the Gross- 
herzogl. Hoftheater at Wiirzburg; (5) several cantatas of varying size; (6) several sym- 
phonies, of which six have been engraved at Offenbach from 1805 on; these works are 
favourites in our concerts; (7) several masses and pieces for the church; (8) Concertante 
for full orchestra, which work is considered in Wiirzburg to be the best of its kind in 
every respect; (9) various concertos for the cello, bassoon, flute, oboe, clarinet ; numerous 
single and double horn concertos, eéc., etc.; (10) various quartets and other works of this 
kind ; (11) many pieces for wind band, variously scored. [Gerber adds:] Taken word for 
word from Dr. Siebold’s Nachrichten f. Frankische Chronik, 1807. Moreover, all this 
honourable and well merited praise of Herr Witt has been confirmed for some time by 
a holograph testimonial, which I own, written from Berlin by the late Tiirrschmiedt, 
an honest and experienced man. Recently the following works have been engraved: 
(12) Gr. Quintetto p. le Pf. Hautbois, Clarinette, Cor et Basson, et le méme arrangé 
p. le Pf. 2 V. A. et Vc. Op. 6. Leipzig, b[ey] Breitkopf und Hartel, 1807; (13) Concerto 
p. la Fl. av. accomp. de l’orchestre. Ebend. 1807. 


Fortunately the excellent article by Ludwig Schiedermaier, “Die Bliitezeit 
der Ottingen-Wallerstein’schen Hofkapelle” (STMG IX, 1907-1908, pp. 83 f7-), 
is able to assist us in filling in Witt’s biography. » It appears that he was born 
on 8 November 1770 (not 1771), as Schiedermaier discovered by examining the 
parish records. His father, the Kantor Johann Caspar Witt, christened him 
as Jeremias Friedrich. A second son, Georg Friedrich, was born on 15 January, 
1773, but it seems certain that the elder one is our man. Witt was engaged 
as cellist in the Oettingen-Wallerstein band on 21st January, 1790, with a 
salary of 300 fl. This date is important in view of what follows. 
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THE “JENA” SYMPHONY III 


Joseph Haydn, who had been in contact with Prince Kraf[f]}t Ernst of 
Oettingen-Wallerstein, paid a brief visit to the castle at Wallerstein in company 
with Johann Peter Salomon en route to England. He promised to pay a longer 
visit on his return trip. Whether he did or not cannot be established with 
certainty, but the author was able to find at the Oettingen-Wallerstein castle of 
Harburg authentic parts of several London symphonies, including nos. 93, 97 
and 98. These copies were written by Haydn’s factotum, Johann Elssler, 
and bear many holograph corrections and additions (see Music REVIEW XV/I, 
1954, Pp. 3 et passim). The young Witt was one of the first composers on the 
Continent to hear the new and sensational works which Haydn had written 
during his first English sojourn; thus we are able to trace exactly how sym- 
phonies nos. 93 and 97 made such a strong imprint on the Jena Symphony. 

Together with the Bohemian clarinettist Josef Beer, Witt made concert 
tours to Potsdam in 1794 and Vienna in 1796. On 24th March, 1794, Tiirr- 
schmiedt, who was also Gerber’s informant, as we have seen, writes to Ignaz 
von Beecké (1733-1803), the Musikintendant at Wallerstein: ‘““Witt’s sym- 
phonies were very well received here [in Potsdam] ...’. This letter is 
valuable in that it shows us that Witt had written symphonies as early as 
1794. Two years later Witt himself writes from Vienna to an unknown friend 
at Wallerstein: 


We are comfortably settled, and who wouldn’t be happy here? For there are 
amusements of every conceivable kind in abundance; there is even a concert at the 
Augarten every Saturday at 7 in the morning. The day before yesterday I gave one of 
my symphonies there and Bar [Beer] played one of my concertos. Presumably the 
director trumpeted the news about, for Wranizci [Wranitzky], Girowez [Gyrowetz], 
and our Papa Haydn were present... . 


Witt’s presence in Vienna in 1796 may be the key to the Géttweig parts. 
The title page, which is reproduced in facsimile, shows clearly that the Mo- 
nastery acquired the manuscript in 1825: “‘Synphonia in C/a/2. Violinis. duplo/ 
Flauto Viola/2 Obois/2 Fagottis/2 Corni/2 Clarinis/Tympano, et Basso. dupl./ 
Authore Witt [later ‘Witt’ underlined in blue -pencil]/Comp{aravit] R P Mar- 
ianus/an. 1825”. The reverse sheet of the title page also records two per- 
formances at Géttweig, in connection with the name day of their Patron Saint 
and founder, Altmanus: “Produit/7 August 1825 ad coenam in [?] fest Altman”’. 
and underneath: ‘‘29 Aug in fest B. Alt. ad coen:” with no year listed. The 
watermarks of the parts, however, suggest a date earlier than 1825: three half- 
moons, bow and arrow, “AM” (Andrea Mattizzoli, North Italian paper manu- 
facturer), ““EGA’’ under cartouche, sea star with seven arms. These very 
watermarks are found im ¢ofo in the original MS. parts to Haydn’s Jahreszeiten 
(1802), for instance. The author suggests that the Géttweig source, together 
with the now lost copy of the D major Symphony, originated in Witt’s Viennese 
visit, and that the Monastery simply acquired them in Vienna more than a 
quarter of a century later—possibly from one of the Viennese professional 
copying houses, such as Traeg. That the parts were in any case made before 
1825 is confirmed by a pencilled date at the end of the first bassoon part: 


“822” (1822). Originally, moreover, there were more than two symphonies, 
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for ‘‘Clarino”’ I has the following note on the cover: “6: Sinfonie di Witt”. 
Ne? z. 

This hint led to an examination of other Witt symphonies, in the hopes that 

perhaps the Jena had also been printed under Witt’s name. My friend, Jan 

LaRue, kindly supplied the following information, extracted from the Union 

Thematic Catalogue of Eighteenth-Century Symphonies. 

Regensburg (Fiirstl. Thurn und Taxis Library) owns MS. parts of six addi- 
tional symphonies, and André printed another eight. Gerber gives 1805 as the 
date of the earliest of these, but the André Catalogue of 1804 already lists the 
first two. Unfortunately, as will be seen, one work (No. V) could not be 
located: 


Work and key Publisher's Number 
I, II, B flat and D major 1886, 1887 (D major in MS. 
formerly in Gétt- 
weig) 
III, F major 2354 
IV, E flat 2367 
V, ? [2368 ?] 
VI, A minor (‘‘Turque’’) 2369 
VII, C major 3013 
VIII, E major 3014 


The Zentralbibliothek in Ziirich owns two Witt symphonies printed by 
André, catalogued as AMG XIII, 3011 and 3012. These numbers are not, 
however, André numbers, as one might think from looking at symphonies VII 
and VIII; they turn out to be local catalogue numbers for copies of André 
Nos. III and IV. The author is indebted to Director Ernst Hess for clearing 
up this minor mystery. 

At this point, it seemed wise to consult Stein’s article in STMG, which the 
author had not read for several years. Although the Jena parts could only 
be studied via Stein, they are so carefully described that the Gordian knot 
could be untied at once: in short, the Jena parts were originally acquired as 
Witt, and later the title page was lost, subsequent to which someone added 
Beethoven’s name on the two parts. In other words, no Jena Symphony by 
Ludwig van Beethoven really ever existed. 

Stein describes the watermarks of the Jena source, and actually reproduces 
them in facsimile (letters “JAS”, crowned coat-of-arms within which are 
crossed swords and a series of fleurs-de-lys) ; he adds (p. 135): “I could find paper 
of this kind only in one other work among the music of the archives: an A 
major Symphony by Friedrich Witt, all the wind parts of which contain the 
same watermarks”. Secondly, the Jena Symphony had an old catalogue 
number, “24”, while the A major Symphony by Witt was “26”; obviously 
Jena purchased a series of Witt symphonies, including the present work. 
Thirdly—and with this the puzzle was solved—the first violin part of the Jena 
manuscript had the following initials in the lower right-hand corner (Stein, 
p. 136): “P:F:W:”. Stein attempts to connect these with Beethoven’s friend 
and biographer Fritz Wegeler (‘‘Possesor . . .”’). Of course the initials F. W. 
stand for none other than Friedrich Witt. 
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Arrangement for piano, four hands, by Max Reger. 


Schubert’s unfinished piano Sonata 
in C major (1825) 
HAROLD TRUSCOTT 


SCHUBERT probably left more unfinished works than any other great composer, 
most of them simply because they were serving to complete something much 
bigger and more important in his work as a whole than any one of them indi- 
vidually. Two of them, however, the B minor Symphony and the present case, 
are outside the general consideration of the formulation of a reliable technique 
for the expression of his thought on the piano, which is the mainspring of the 
majority of the others, and are in the nature of problems. Argument has raged 
round the B minor Symphony ever since its discovery in 1865, and I am not 
going to add to it beyond saying that, for me, it comes irrevocably to a con- 
summated end, to which any addition, by Schubert or anyone else, is an 
irrelevancy, at the close of the Andante. About the C major Sonata there is no 
need for the type of argument that surrounds the B minorSymphony. Its 
first movement is possibly the finest in any of the sonatas, the slow movement 
is one of his rarest inspirations, the Menuetto is unique, and the finale bids fair 
to be one of his most powerful late dramatic rondos. But both the Menuetto 
and the finale are incomplete; the finale hopelessly so since it stops on the brink 
of the middle episode; no possible solution can be for anything but private 
consumption. 

The Menuetto is more tantalizing because it is so nearly complete, and yet it 
is possible to complete it with something more than speculation, as we shall 
see; but not by omitting an imaginative grasp of Schubert’s ways of thought; 
not by believing the problem to be easier than it is; most emphatically, not by 
underestimating Schubert. There is no actual music to supply, but there is 
something more vital required. However, before we consider this, let us see 
exactly what is built up in the two complete movements. 

As in the majority of Schubert’s mature works, the first movement presents, 
under a quiet and misleadingly calm surface, a tonal battle of heroic propor- 
tions, and, also as in other such movements, it has its own ironic adjuncts to 
the main drama. If Dussek is, with Alkan, one of the two greatest satirists 
in music, Schubert is music’s greatest master of ironic drama. 

There are three main elements in this movement, which, exteriorly, is of 
Olympean calm, and they are fighting for each other’s destruction. There is, 
first, a Sibelian building by extension from a minute seed, which is not even 
thematic, to a fabric of gigantic proportions; in the midst of which begins a 
tonal battle carried over from the second group to the development, threatening 
to disrupt the whole proceedings, until it wins through to a typically quiet 
victory with an unexpected final result which is sweet and sarcastic by turns; 
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and, finally, there is a tonal problem, arising also out of the second group, which 


pursues its way oblivious of the other two elements and is resolved in the 
recapitulation in one of Schubert’s inexhaustible tonal miracles, of a type with 
six others based on a hidden transition, but different from any other in its 
solution. 

One of the understandable reasons for the idea that Schubert is pre- 
eminently a lyrical rather than dramatic composer is that he seldom uses 
themes for development, placing the main weight of the dramatic development 
on tonality: he can, therefore, afford to begin his most dramatic movements 
with quietly lyrical tunes, whose real connection with the matter in hand is 
ironic. The first fact to be noted in this Sonata is the main theme—not the 
main idea—of its first movement: 


Ex.1 


— 
: 
4 4 


> 


The second is that, except for becoming embroiled in a tonal struggle which is 
really none of its affair, it plays no active part as a whole in the drama. It is 
Schubert’s ironic looker-on. As far as the movement has a main idea that is 
not tonal, Fig. a is that main idea; it is the one part of Ex. 1 that is active 
throughout. 

Now Ex. 1 has a sequel: 


Ex.2 


which, in the counterstatement, flattens the A and B and continues accordingly, 
expanding for eleven bars, until it almost, but not quite, convinces us that the 
key has changed. It is caught up on a misspelt German sixth: 


‘ 
_ 
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which never quite suggests a dominant seventh of D flat major, but does 
strongly suggest what it is—D flat, the flat supertonic of C major. Ex. 3 
hesitates, although the rhythm does not; is repeated with growing conviction 
and bursts finally on to a 6/4 tonic chord, still gathering strength, and swings 
up to, apparently, a second counterstatement. 

This huge expansion of the flat version of Ex. 2 is one of the largest results 
of Schubert’s deep digging into the well of new expression. It is one of the 
things that give a sense of unusual, that is to say, original, size to Schubert’s 
most normal-length movements. The idea of using the Neapolitan Sixth was 
not new in Schubert’s time, but its expanded use in this way, in a phrase inten- 
tionally at odds, in balance, with its surroundings, constitutes a new discovery. 
Beethoven uses it, it is true, but not on this scale or for Schubert’s purpose. 
The nearest he comes to using it on Schubert’s scale is at the beginning of the 
finale of op. 59, no. 2, and there it opens the movement; but, what is more 
important, apart from being the deciding factor of key (it emphasizes E minor 
as no tonic could at that point in this particular work) it is a new way of 
asserting a key that has not been left throughout the whole Quartet, except 
as necessitated by the sonata design. E minor has been constant all through 
the work and this is Beethoven’s supreme philosophy on the subject of that 
key. It is scale of key only, and not key and size simultaneously, as is 
Schubert’s. The latter’s use of it is a jolt; the key is already settled; what 
explanation it can have, apart from merely local explanation, of which there 
is very little, must come later. Schubert is here using depths of tonality on a 
long-range scale like Beethoven’s use of long-range harmonic subtleties.* 

The local explanation, at present, complicates matters for, after that D flat 
harmonic deviation which almost began to sound like a new key, and the 
triumphant return of the tonic as a harmony, this very triumph becomes the 
first sign of a move away from home, as the first phrase of Ex. 1 moves through 
a series of harmonies which gradually become more and more remote from C 
major, until it lands on and trumpets a chord of G major. Exasperatingly, 
this chord of G still has the unmistakable sound of home dominant about it, 
and here we must understand Schubert’s mental processes or leave him alone 
as far as criticism is concerned. We are, as in all mature Schubert, in the 
unknown. What he does here had not been done before, nor did he ever do it 
again, and this is true of every individual case in his mature years, from 1823 
until his death. No other composer had such a short maturity, and no other 
packed it, relatively, with so many unique cases, or had so much continually 
to bring to the surface that he could afford to use miracles once and then 
discard them for the use of future generations. Nor is he merely pointing the 
way. Each case is perfectly wrought, could be.no more perfect had he used 
it a dozen times for practice. Time was short. Such concentration, with no 
waste, is calm and suggests an intent and unconscious awareness that there was 
no time for second chances. 


1It must be understood that I am not speaking of the relative merits of Beethoven and 
Schubert, but am considering methods of thought. Beethoven's is understood sufficiently to 
prevent any gross error; Schubert’s, as yet, is not. 
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Before we consider the justification for that home dominant chord, there is 
another point to be noted in this passage. Fig. a begins to build its enwrapping 
textures. First, it gives rise to a unifying rhythm in the left hand: 


Fig. a is still a gap between the two halves of the first phrase but Fig. al, 
by bridging the gap, has begun to draw the two notes together, and soon Fig. a 
is detached and begins to have a life of its own as, accompanied by Fig. al, 
it explores the remote harmonies up to the home dominant: 


Ex.5 


Every subtlety of rhythm and harmony is to the point; there are too many to 
note all of them here. When the chord of G has been sounded for two bars, 
Fig. al is quietly built through the same chord until it becomes a dominant 
minor ninth (Schubert’s most beloved of discords) which comes and goes in 
the manner of Ex. 3, but now purposefully where that was hesitating, arriving 
with a clash on the resolution to B minor harmony, thus: 


Ex.6 
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Now, this is as blatant an enharmonic change as one could have and it is, for 
those who believe this type of procedure to be Schubert’s last word on the art 
of changing key, the parting of the ways. For what did Schubert take all the 
previous passage through those remote harmonies, only to arrive at the home 
dominant and then, with a naive and blatant enharmonic change that is as 
elementary and even careless as it could well be, crudely to change his key, if 
it is not to confess, either, that the all-importance of this process had not 
even penetrated his intelligence, or that he was incapable of managing it? 
If one may judge by what Schubert’s commentators have written, some such 
query is indeed what this and other better known cases have brought to their 
minds though all were favourably disposed towards him as a superb singer of 
lovely melodies that can wring the heart and lift it to the skies, but apparently 
cannot sustain between the extremes. It is for providing every day sustenance 
that the great composer is needed—the second-rate can provide depression 
or exaltation, even. One has to live between these moments. It behoves 
us to pay for the privilege of enjoying the attendant loveliness, the surface 
product, of Schubert’s music, as we all do enjoy it, by perceiving the deeper 
causes. 

The answer to my hypothetical question, in this case, is in what follows, 
and that answer is, as always with Schubert, a new revelation of the depth, 
not only of the means of changing key, but of the reason for doing so at all. 
For Schubert tonality, especially in this primary point of taking action, is 
intimately connected with every other part of the movement in question. 
As he grew older, this came to associate itself more and more with the impact, 
both backwards and forwards, on the size and shape of his work. And note, 
size for him was not a matter of length but a fundamental proportion in 
expression to be discovered afresh with each new idea. A ‘‘modulation’’, to 
use the academic term, from one harmony to another, both of which might be 
within the same key or not as the case required, was for him either, where both 
chords were within the same key, a reaffirmation of his key (usually just prior 
to leaving it) and a natural heightening of colour and tension at this point, or, 
if the second chord was outside his key, a normal application of the fundamental 
method of breaking a tonal magnetic spell for the purpose of beginning the 
normal transition passage, but often dangerously placed at the beginning of the 
second group of material instead of well before that event. (It must be fully 
understood here that a transition and a transition passage, although the latter 
will contain the former, are two quite different things. The transition, whether 
used in unusual circumstances, as here, or in movements of a more normal 
appearance, that is to say, where the transition phenomena appear before the 
second group of material, is always one chord. ,It is the stone which smashes 
the window. The transition passage is that whole sentence or paragraph which 
leads the original key to its doom by means of the transition and continues with 
no tonal centre, but attracted to the threshold, or dominant, of the new key.) 
Schubert’s transition is the B minor chord and here happens to occur as the 
very first item of his transition passage, the full extent of which carries us more 
than halfway through the second group. The paragraph beginning with Ex. 4, 
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containing the series of remote harmonies, will convey a false impression of a 
normal transition only to those who make up their minds too early in the 
movement. 

By far the most insidious undermining of any valuable critical sense with 
regard to Schubert’s instrumental work has come from what is virtually a 
vicious circle. We start with the idea that Schubert’s form will not be of 
sufficient interest to detain us, omit consideration of large parts of it for this 
reason, and arrive triumphantly at the conclusion that Schubert’s form is not 
of sufficient interest to detain us. There is an interesting and, on the whole, 
very thoughtful little study of Schubert by Ralph Bates which exemplifies this 
admirably. He devotes a chapter to the consideration of this movement, 
having been struck by some of its rare and unusual qualities, much as I have. 
He considers in detail the ‘‘phenomenal history of what I shall call the principal 
theme’. He adds that “‘a detailed study of every bar is one of the most 
valuable disciplines a Schubertian student can undertake”. He has seen much 
of what is vital in the development of what I have called Fig. a, but tonal ques- 
tions do not come within his scope and in spite of his insistence upon the 
detailed examination of every bar he cheerfully says “the second subject will 
not concern us, nor will harmonic and melodic considerations’. On which a 
thoroughgoing student can only shrug his shoulders hopelessly and give up, 
while retaining some sanity, the attempt to read the riddle of informed 
Schubertian scholarship, in which such anomalies are ubiquitous. 

Even granted that Mr. Bates was only interested in the adventures of this 
one main theme (my Ex. 1), by omitting the second group he is losing one of 
its finest adventures, since the long tune in four phrases which begins the group 
is merely a rhythmic and harmonic adventure of Ex. 1, as shown in Ex. 7. 
The second point to note in Ex. 7 is that it now has a very characteristic 
accompaniment, an extension of Fig. al, which is a further stage in the Sibelian 
process of building an increasingly insidious texture from a germ which is 
initially quite different from what it eventually becomes. Bar 14 of the quota- 
tion should be especially noted, for on its bass depends, later, the crux of the 
tonal problem I have mentioned as the third of the three ideas in this movement. 

The beginning of this problem is now upon us. True to the principle 
followed by six other works which also use the displaced transition, the music 
closes momentarily on to G major, the key to which this transition is 
heading. This can be seen at bar 17 of Ex. 7. From here it deviates, treating 
the momentary G major at present as an incident in its flow, arriving on a 
chord of C which persists with growing tension and an insistent pedal-note 
until, from the apex of this huge passage, the music converges to a full and 
final close into G major. Many things remain to be said about this vast para- 
graph, which, considered as a piece of thought, extends without a break from 
Ex. 4 to the final close into G, a matter of 59 bars. Thought on this scale is a 
gigantic feat for any composer and there are few who can rise to this test. For 
any essentially lyrical composer it would be an impossibility. If further proof 
of the necessity of this size, without reference to length, to Schubert’s thought, 
is needed, this paragraph supplies it in abundance. 
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The end of Ex. 7 shows Fig. a growing still further by detaching the _ 
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From this point Schubert makes admirably normal cadential phrases on the 
first two bars of this second subject with Fig. a3 accompanying thus: 


and adding a pendant, shown in Ex. 8, of triplets which represent the develop- 
mental peak in the growth of Fig. a. The triplets pass into a rhythm and carry 
the music, first, to an entirely unnecessary repeat and second, to the develop- 
ment. 

With Schubert’s usual apparent inconsistency, the development begins on 
A major harmony with a very quiet and exceedingly beautiful statement of 
Ex. 1, the triplet rhythm now a pedal A which proceeds with some deviations. 
The second strain is checked and falls back on itself with a cadence which is of 
importance later in the development: 


Schubert’s inconsistencies usually prove to be highly consistent parts of a 
line of thought which we have not been following because, in most cases, it is 
tonal. This one is no exception. In other works which embody the hidden- 
transition process we may see Schubert apparently flying off at a tangent, after 
taking much trouble to establish his key, by moving the harmony up a semi- 
tone, that is, to the flat supertonic, as a starting-point for his development. 
In each case the event proves to be a consistent part of a larger span of thought, 
and is used to a different end. Here we have not the flat supertonic but the 
supertonic proper, a chord Beethoven loved to use in a square-cut tune, but 
which Schubert hardly ever employs in this connection. There is a beautiful 
instance of his establishing his second group key by its means in the ‘‘Overture 
in the Italian Style” in C major, but the present case is by far the most 
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substantial anywhere in his work. It has the great advantage, as a medium for 
poetry, of being prosaic in comparison with its flat neighbour. We are now 
about to plunge into the tonal battle which is the second of the three main 
ideas. This involves the B minor harmony with which the second group began, 
and A major is a perfectly logical step, used in an enlargement of Bach’s large- 
scale method of harmonic sequence, to the harmony which is to be the bone of 
contention in the coming struggle. 

I have said that Ex. 1 plays no active part as a whole in the drama. I do 
not recant this, in spite of the fact that thematically it carries the whole of the 
extensive passage that follows, since even thematically the development in 
this passage is of the remote harmonies which earlier gave a false sense of 
transition. The real development here, however, is a tonal one and it is to 
that end that all Schubert’s energies and means, thematic and otherwise, are 
directed. So much is this a fact that the use of Ex. 1 here seems almost to 
have come about by accident, or as though any other theme, new or old, would 
have done to set in motion the tonal clash. There is one point, however, in 
which Ex. I is remarkable, and it is one which adds further support to this 
view. It has two characters, one, quiet and gentle when associated with its 
original third and fourth bars, the other forceful and heavily accented when 
associated with the remote harmonies deriving from Fig. a as in Ex. 4. Since 
this coming passage is concerned with these harmonies as one of its main 
features it is still accidental and, at the same time, in keeping that the forceful 
version should set them off. It is also ironical that the first bar of Ex. 1 should 
gradually lose its identity by becoming a filled-out version of Fig. a in a long 
line of marching crotchets, divided between the two hands and rising ever 
higher through the remote harmonies, while the latest triplet rhythm version of 
Fig. a batters on either side of it. Ex. 10 shows the beginning: 
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This lands us on C major harmony, when the process of Ex. 10 is repeated with 
the parts reversed. Apart from the effect, which is striking, this simple device 
now brings us very neatly to F sharp major harmony. Now starts the marching 
and battering process, driving its way through the remote harmonies again until 
it arrives once more on F sharp major harmony, the effect being of something 
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trying to escape, remorselessly pursued, finding itself caged and beating 
its wings in vain. From here it goes round in circles, sinking gradually from 
sheer exhaustion in a big decrescendo, the Fig. a triplet-rhythm alternately in 
either hand, repeating F sharp, until it is left, alone, still alternating. From 
triplets it becomes even quavers, still on F sharp. 

It has been apparent throughout the greater portion of this paragraph that 
the F sharp is not final; that it is, in fact, hovering on the threshold of some 
key which is the battered and caged being throughout this struggle. It would 
be no great merit to see that this key is most likely to be that of B. If we 
remember that the second group began with extensive B minor harmony as the 
first item in the transition passage we can now link up the persistent F sharp 
of this latter passage and say that, of course, the key of which it is the dominant 
will be B minor. Earlier I said that Schubert was music’s greatest master of 
ironic drama. The even quavers swell gently to B major: 


The major point to be noted here is that B major is undoubtedly a real 
tonality. It makes no difference that, through the exigencies of the third item, 
the tonal problem, it is almost immediately left. I have already said that these 
three main elements are fighting for each othér’s destruction, and it is plan, 
not perversity, which leads Schubert to establish a key with so much struggle 
only to have it thrust aside almost as it comes to birth. In other works he has 
shown a tendency to use real tonalities in a state of flux® when it assists his 
dramatic idea; there is a magnificent instance in the D minor Quartet which 
there affects the course of the whole work, and we have here another, equally 
fine although, as the work stands, not so widespread in its effect. The tale 
might be different if the Sonata had been completed. All parts of the whole 
act together to one consummation, even when they are mutually antagonistic. 

The next step of the business in hand is to begin to prepare the conclusion 
of the tonal problem begun in the second group. If we have followed with due 
attention the course of events so far it will not be difficult to see that this flout- 
ing of a hard-won tonality has a triple point. It is the logical end of the 


3 The only other composer to take up this profoundly moving means of real drama and emo- 
tional and structural tension is Hans Pfitzner, who at every point profited creatively from 
Schubert’s experience and achievement. 
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establishment of G major through an emphasized B minor harmony, it is the 
leading note of C major, the tonic of the whole work, and it is now to be linked 
in a very normal but quite unexpected way with the final resolution of that 
third main element. And note that the profundity of this musical thinking 
is in no way affected by the fact that no one will, in performance, hear all of 
this at this one point in the movement. The first step can be appreciated in 
performance by anyone who has followed the tonality of the movement so far, 
the second cannot be taken in at the same moment, since the two characters 
in sound contradict each other; it can be appreciated in retrospect, which is 
a legitimate way for any music to make some of its points—if it were not, many 
of the subtlest adventures in sound would never go home at all. And, even 
at this moment in the movement, the linking of these two fundamental points 
in the same note gives a rightness to the sound and balance of the music which 
can be amply appreciated while listening and which would not be obtained 
with any other note. The effect of the immense impact of one thing on another 
can be heard when it cannot be thought out—in this music has an immense 
advantage over any other art. 

With the swell to B major Ex. I sails in, in the version of Ex. 9. The little 
figure to be seen in the left hand of bar 2 of Ex. g is now repeated with gradually 
changing harmony until it arrives on D major, and here, surprisingly, we have 
the original sequel to Ex. 1, which continues, curtailed, as in the counter- 
statement, up to the hesitation. This is now given its most telling point since 
the music hesitates to some purpose, finally turning off in the direction of F 
major. On this harmony, the subdominant of our home key of C major, the 
whole of the previous process is repeated but omitting any reference to Ex. 9. 
The hesitations gather strength in a huge crescendo up to Ex. 4 in triumphant 
C major, a triumph that is none the less real for being short-lived. 

There are three things to be noted here. First, that development and 
recapitulation are merged for, wherever the recapitulation begins, it is certainly 
not with the triumphant C maior just reached; second that the use of the 
sequel to Ex. 1 is, each time, the original version and not the flattened counter- 
statement, although it is joined with the hesitations which originally belonged 
to the latter. The coda will have something to say about this. Finally, the 
hesitations reach their structural peak in welding the end of the development 
and the beginning of the recapitulation into one unit, thereby throwing the 
greatest light on the harmony of B, which has played so large a part in the 
movement. We have had B, D and F joined to form, gradually, dominant 
harmony for C major. If we now think back over the variety of meanings with 
which Schubert has invested this harmony of B we can only marvel at the vivid 
assurance with which he has built this apparently intractable harmony into 
the corner-stone of his tonal structure, and, at the same time, provided the 
tonal ancestor of Mahler’s fifth, seventh and ninth symphonies. 

With the resumption of Ex. 4 things go swimmingly for a while. The 
remote harmonies, however, get caught up at what was the thirteenth bar of 
the original. This was A flat harmony, but is now A flat minor harmony which 
becomes, enharmonically, dominant harmony of A minor, and is trumpeted as 
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was the C major dominant in the exposition. Also as before, this dominant 
chord is slowly built up until it becomes a minor gth which hesitates and 
plunges suddenly towards D minor: 


This sudden turn towards D minor is the counterpart of the earlier abrupt move 
to B minor harmony. In Ex. 12a I have quoted the earlier move, in Ex. 12) 
there is the later counterpart plus its sequel and it is its sequel which is perhaps 
the most wonderful single stroke in the whole movement, coupled with its 
result in the second group itself. The earlier move was really sudden, in the 
sense of being a shock. It was entirely unexpected. Schubert will not play 
this game a second time, knowing that the first fine sense of the unexpected 
has been blunted. Accordingly, he has thought out, not one other stroke 
equally abrupt, but two quite normal ones which contradict each other and 
which, taken together, are far more remarkablé. If Schubert had begun his 
second group at the beginning of the fourth bar of Ex. 12) it would have answered, 
rhythmically, exactly to the exposition, but with what a flatness! Instead, 
he extends it and closes back to the A minor harmony he had originally led us 
to expect. He has, therefore, extracted two normal harmonies from one 
extraordinary one, with a much more extraordinary result, and his purpose is 
nearly achieved. 

The second group goes on its way precisely as before. There is, themati- 
cally, no change in the order of events until we reach the key towards which we 
are heading. And herein is the crux of the third main idea in this movement. 
Schubert’s second group in the exposition executed a full transition to G major 
from the initial transition harmony of B minor. We have now started from 
the A minor harmony and, if things are to go as they went before, if there is to 
be no change, we shall move through the original drop of a third and find our- 
selves in the key of F major. This would have its points; a fine powerful coda 
could restore the balance to C major, although fundamental keys that need a 
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coda to re-establish them have a way of pointing to, either, lack of imagination 
on the composer’s part or, what is worse, lack of ability to manage a plan with 
due breadth. At any rate, this is not Schubert’s solution. The key at which 
we arrive, at the right point, is C major. There must, therefore, be a change 
of some sort, and there is. It is a change not even of harmony but of the 
placing of a bass note only: 


Ex.13 
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Comparison between the original fourteenth bar of the second group, to which 
I drew attention earlier, and the fourteenth bar of this recapitulation version, 
both of which are shown in Ex. 13a and 6, will show that in the second the 
bass-note is a minor third lower, proportionately, in the harmony. It is the 
resolution from this which enables the music in the next two bars to head for 
C major instead of F major. There is no composer who, more than Schubert, 
shows what mighty issues hang upon a thread. His thread here is the most 
fragile he ever used for such a purpose; its result is as unexpected and as right 
as human imagination, working at superhuman pressure, can make it. 

Schubert is, in all this, true to himself and to the idea, a necessary idea, that 
what happens between first and second groups in a sonata recapitulation is, 
tonally, the exact reverse of corresponding happenings in an exposition. B 
minor harmony was the original transition and was, accordingly, sudden. 
Schubert has eased off the abruptness in the recapitulation by means of more 
normal harmonies which do not shock but are remarkable in another way. He 
is not here dealing with a transition; the key to which he is going is the key 
from which he is coming. A minor is not a transition harmony; it breaks no 
spell. It is the so-called ‘“‘relative’’ minor of C major, and is part of the same 
key. It is, in fact, the answer to the supertonic harmony used in the develop- 
ment—the submediant. It is suggestive that, addicted as he was to using the 
flat supertonic and submediant, he should have brought together here, at 
cardinal points in a design notable throughout for the subtle plainness of its 
harmony, the two most prosaic parts of a key, remembering that the prosaic 
is the mainspring of poetry. 

Schubert has one more point to unravel and so, when we finally reach C 
major he expands his cadential phrases with a gorgeous subdominant leap and 
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some rich harmonies which yet cast a slight cloud over the triumph, and loose 
yet a new triplet figure from Fig. al: 


din 
Pp etc. 


As the music comes to rest Fig. b of Ex. 14 is played very softly three times on 
C, ending with a sudden sforzando octave C which descends through B flat to 
A flat. A flat begins to repeat itself in the even quaver version of Fig. al and 
Ex. I sails in exactly as it did on A major at the beginning of the development. 
The third and fourth bars of Ex. 1 now take on the hesitating character which 
originally belonged to Ex. 3, and are repeated three times on different harmonies 
until they close back on to the tonic. Here we have Schubert’s last word on 
the flat version of Ex. 2 which was omitted at the beginning of the recapitula- 
tion. He has no intention of again associating A flat harmony, or the flat 
submediant, with Ex. 2; instead, he balances that long first submediant excur- 
sion which was the first sign in the movement of unusual size, but not of un- 
usual length, by transferring this harmony, at the end of the movement (note 
that it has not appeared in the interim), to the main theme itself. The darker 
colouring is the more appropriate since it is the immediate prelude to the final 
triumphant outburst. 

The full blaze of this triumph now comes upon us with Ex. 2, white with 
C major and carried up to the last appearance of the hesitations, which have 
yet another character in no longer hesitating but shouting their way up to the 
remote harmonies, which are no longer remote. They are, in fact, Figs. a and 
al simultaneously climbing the chord of C with a final trumpeting of this 
chord. The end, however, is quiet: 
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with one of the depths of Schubert’s pianistic imagination. 

The second movement is as simple in construction as the first is complex. 
I shall say very little about it for this reason, that its emotional appeal is self- 
evident in Schubert’s characteristic restraint. 


It is in the highest degree 
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sectional, and it is doubtful if any composers since the so-called classical 
period, with the exception of Brahms and Reger, have understood the subtlety 
of such a structure in the right surroundings. Schubert is second to none in 
his awareness of this quality, his courage in using it and his infallible sense of 
the right place for it. This last will become clearer when we consider why the 
Menuetto, which is, exceptionally, not sectional, would have hopelessly confused 
the issue had it been placed after the first movement and before this slow move- 
ment. There is a complexity of emotional intensity to be derived from the 
relaxing of structural tautness which Schubert understood perfectly and which 
has, for the most part, passed out of contemporary awareness. 

Largely, the movement alternates two contrasted groups of themes, each 
of which makes a complete idea. Each, also, becomes increasingly varied in 
presentation until the first is finally presented with a mixture of its original 
halting simplicity and remnants of its more varied appearance which is over- 
whelmingly pathetic. The shape, then, is of a simple sectional rondo with only 
one episode; breadth of feeling is supplied by the length of the alternating 
episode, the carrying over of the main theme of this episode as a figure of 
accompaniment to the first return of the main theme, and the extreme tonal 
simplicity. The whole movement is in C minor, the episode appearing, first, 
in an A flat which is merely flat submediant harmony of C minor, and second, 
in the tonic major. Within this frugal scheme, however, there is an abundance 
of Schubert’s subtle handling of dark incidental harmonies which, wonderful 
as they are, do not, of themselves, constitute the sole necessary material to a 
full-scale study of Schubert’s tonality. 

I quote the main theme: 
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There is much more to be said about this movement, but it is pianistic and 
belongs more appropriately to a study of Schubert’s piano writing. The move- 
ment has affinities with another piano slow movement, that of the G major 
Sonata, op. 78, and the slow movement of the G major string Quartet, 
op. 161. 

The attempted completion of any work by as highly individual a genius as 
Schubert, and in which the incomplete portions are already in a state of high 
organization, is no light matter. What caused Schubert to lay aside the 
Menuetto and finale of this tremendous work we do not know, but an examina- 
tion of the state in which he left them leaves no doubt that the designs, as 
designs, were already complete in his mind. No doubt details still require 
determination, but in the case of the finale these would almost automatically 
determine themselves as he wrote, once the main structural points of the design 
were fixed. For reasons which I will give later I have no doubt that they were. 
I will even go so far as to say that there is evidence in the extant portion of the 
finale that this movement was broadly complete in his mind before he wrote the 
first movement. 

In the case of the Menuetto, the fact that the Trio is complete in every 
detail lends additional weight to the idea that he left the Menuetto incomplete 
because it was complete in his mind. This becomes clearer when we realize 
that so little remains to be done. I believe that the whole idea of the Trio 
came to him exactly as it stands, in one momentary flash of inspiration such as 
he often experienced, and to which most of his critics attach far too much 
importance; and that, the Menuetto having progressed almost to the end, he 
left it to write down the precious Trio while it was still fresh in his mind, know- 
ing what the rest of the Menuetto would be—and he never returned toit. That 
is what I believe. For the abandoning of the finale one can advance no such 
simple reason, but again I believe that, whatever the reason, it is bound up 
in the fact that it was, in all essentials, complete in his mind. 

Now, two things have contributed to a misunderstanding of the nature of 
the problem involved in completing these two movements, a misunderstanding 
which virtually refuses to see any problem at all. Many critics have written 
of them (who, incidentally, have not thought it worth trying) as though any 
such attempt were a mere matter of lazily copying what Schubert had already 
set down. I had an idea that, somewhere, I had read of a completion of the 
work by Sir Donald Tovey but I have been unable to trace reference to this 
anywhere and I can only conclude that I imagined it. Such a completion would 
be worth seeing, for more reasons than one. Apart from this, I know of only 
two such attempts, by Ernst Kfenek and Walter Rehberg. The Kienek has 
slightly more merit than the Rehberg, but both are completions only in the 
sense that an end of some kind is reached, a type of completion which is, for 
me, worse than useless and an insult to one of the three greatest architects in 
music. The complete inadequacy of the informed Schubertian view is beauti- 
fully shown by a reference to Kfenek’s completion in the little book by Ralph 
Bates, already referred to: ‘some sequential work in the Menuetto and the 
completion of the half-finished Rondo alone fell to his share’. When such 
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things are tackled in such a spirit it is little wonder that the results fit the level 
of intelligence commonly assigned to Schubert where structure is concerned. 

I am not prone to seeing problems that do not exist, and it is quite a habit 
to dismiss Schubert’s greatest works as though structure was the one thing he 
could not be bothered with, largely because his form is not, as a rule, built on 
the more obvious foundations of other classical composers. It is not difficult 
to show how shallow and shortsighted is this judgment, but particularly are his 
finales monuments of superb and visionary structure, arising from the unity 
of the whole work. Nowhere is this sure but incalculable quality seen more 
than in the great dramatic rondos of his spiritually mature period, that is, 
from 1823 to the end. 

Let us deal with the Menuetto first. The sequential work of which Ralph 
Bates speaks is a puzzle. As I said above, there is obviously very little to add 
to this movement, from the point at which Schubert broke off, but what must 
come is in no way sequential. The movement is extraordinary, in the most 
literal meaning of the word; it is quite the most extraordinary Menuetto ever 
penned. There have been Minuets which are Minuets, especially the Menuets 
Galantes of which Mozart was so fond, Minuets, as often with Haydn, which are 
virtually scherzi, but no other example known to me which is both minuet and 
scherzo. 

There is a complete statement of the main minuet theme in two strains, each 
of which is a natural six-bar phrase. This in itself is unusual. A corollary, 
a little theme in a dotted rhythm which was a favourite with Beethoven, 
surprisingly leads to a counterstatement of the minuet theme on A major, of all 
harmonies, after which the same dotted rhythm even more surprisingly begins 
to gather speed and energy, throwing off all pretence of any real key and 
developing inte a different rhythm, equally beloved of Schubert (see Minuet 
of G major piano Sonata and second group in first movement of E flat piano 
Trio). With a superb climax this lands on Schubert’s favourite minor ninth, 
here of A major, so that, in actual fact, from the counterstatement of the 
main theme we have simply come in a circle round the outlying parts of A. 
With curiously unlyrical phrase rhythms, the music gradually reverts to the 
dotted rhythm, circling round the dominant of A, and on this harmony the 
minuet theme returns in a variation leaning towards the counterstatement 
version. After six bars it breaks off. And here is the problem: it is obvious 
that the theme just begun must be completed, and, unless Schubert is going 
round the mulberry bush again, as Beethoven does very often with a scherzo 
and trio, there the movement must end. There is no question of any sequential 
work; it is simply a matter of completing the tune. The difficulty is this: 
no one can suppose that Schubert is going to end the Minuet on any part of the 
key but its tonic, A flat, especially as the Trio which follows immediately is 
in the tonic minor, spelt by Schubert as G sharp minor. But the theme as 
Schubert has left it has begun on A. Now, it is usual for the first part of a 
minuet to be repeated, a procedure Schubert never omitted in any other 
example. In this, however, he has written out the repeat as what I have called 
the counterstatement, a varied version of the theme separated from the initial 
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statement by the dotted rhythm which moves the music on to the region of A. 
It is only after the repeat has ended that the music gathers speed for the extra- 
ordinary middle portion, which grows out of the opening in a way foreign to the 
normal sectional shape of a minuet. The complete Menwetto is therefore one 
organic whole—a new conception if ever there was one. It is also evident that 
the whole minuet idea is only complete when the varied repeat, on A, has run 
its course. So that when Schubert begins the return of this theme, it must 
again run its whole course, including the repeat; the problem is that, A 
obviously being, throughout, only the flat supertonic of A flat, which it would 
be impracticable to spell as B double flat, the balance must be restored in the 
course of this statement. A is merely a Neapolitan leaning on A flat; the real 
difficulty is that of achieving the smoothness which goes unnoticed in the actual 
turn around to A flat, for this Schubert would certainly have done. 

It is not certain, but it is more than likely that Schubert would have effected 
this change at the same spot as A flat originally turned towards A, that is, at 
the end of the little dotted-rhythm theme which separated the main statement 
from the repeat. Indeed, there is scarcely any other place where the change 
could take place without violently jerking the music and disrupting its smooth 
flow, and any such interruption would be distinctly un-Schubertian. This 
connecting link led naturally to a chord of A major. If we now allow the music 
to follow its natural course, we shall get a chord of B flat major; if this is allowed 
to continue the whole process simply comes again a step higher, and so on, 
ad infinitum. Plainly something must break this circle and it is quite in 
keeping with Schubert’s maturest and deepest long-range tonal schemes that 
the vital moment should hinge on one note. It is on this principle that I have 
based my conjectural conclusion. Flatten the D, that is, allow the music to 
move to a chord of B flat minor, and the counterstatement automatically 
follows from the subdominant region of A flat, and so back home. The little 
dotted rhythm completes the symmetry which is in abeyance on the surface 
throughout the bulk of this movement, rounds off the design naturally and 
leads, equally naturally, to the mood of the Trio, as shown in Ex. 18. 

I do not claim more for this ending than that it is in keeping with Schubert’s 
latest methods. Naturally, we cannot be sure that he would not have had a 
surprise up his sleeve, impossible to foresee. But, leaving impossibilities 
aside, it is difficult to see what else he could have done with the facts as we 
know them. 

Normally, in a four-movement classical sonata, the slow movement and 
minuet (or scherzo) constituted a sort of central plateau of relief from tension 
built up in the first movement; that is, until the balance of climax began to be 
swung over to the finale, and, in spite of the weightiness of many of Beethoven’s 
finales from late first period onwards, this swing over began with Schubert. 
The movements in Beethoven’s sonata works are related emotionally and 
structurally, they react on each other, but usually his finales are outside any 
sort of dramatic scheme, except in so far as a static triumphant final reaction to 
a dramatic situation is part of the drama. There are apparent exceptions, of 
course; the E minor Quartet, op. 59, no. 2, the Appassionata Sonata, op. 57, 
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and, greatest of all, the ninth Symphony. But even in these the main dramatic 
situation is complete in the first movement. In the ninth Symphony all the 
preliminaries to the finale, so dramatic in themselves, almost theatrically so, 
are gropings towards the expression of a static, seraphic and Bachian joy. 


: 


T < T 7 
breaks off here 


The finale of the Appassionata Sonata, tragic epilogue though it is, is not the 
solution to any problem whatsoever. It takes up no strand or nerve of exposed 
drama to carry it to an ultimate resting place. Rather doés it freeze into one 
mighty tableau the emotional point with which the first movement completed 
the whole tragic situation. It says, in effect, “This burden shalt thou carry”. 
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It is a mistake to attribute to Beethoven, and especially to the ninth Sym- 
phony, the tendency to complete the drama of the work, with the main dramatic 
movement and the weight of the dramatic evidence, in the finale. This is a 
legacy from Schubert, who in many of the piano sonatas, in the great C major 
Symphony, in the G major and, particularly, the D minor quartets, displayed 
triumphantly this reality, to which later composers only gradually groped their 
way. There is also evidence that this was to be the case in the present Sonata. 
What the finale shows we shall see in a moment, but there is already, in the 
three movements we have discussed, a strong dramatic web, tonal, as always 
with Schubert, which obviously must be resolved, which cannot be left as it is, 
either where Schubert broke off the Menuetto or where I have left it in my 
attempted completion; and so far is it impossible for the remainder of the 
Menuetto to resolve matters that this movement has, in fact, only added to the 
complex situation to be resolved. In the first movement we have three compli- 
cated strands, complicated, that is, in their crossing each other. Each is simple 
enough in itself, but, each is such a straight line that no one on its own could 
have made the movement. Out of these three we are left with certain facts as 
a residuum. We have B minor begun as a harmony engaged in smashing 
another key and becoming, after a struggle, a fully-fledged but shortlived 
tonality of Bmajor. Within a few bars this is absorbed into dominant prepara- 
tion for C major, emphatically asserted but, for any direct bearing at this 
point, also shortlived. We have A major harmony as a supertonic link between 
G major and the B major realization of B minor. We have A flat harmony as 
the flat submediant of C major, and finally A minor harmony as the 
recapitulatory counterpart of B minor harmony. All this in the first 
movement. In the slow movement we have A flat as a sectional flat sub- 
mediant relief to C minor, and darker than its tonic. In the Menuetto we have 
A flat as near a real tonality as any intermediate movement of such a work can 
approach, with a large central excursion on its flat supertonic, A major, which 
becomes in the middle all but atonal. And here we have the ingredients of a 
very pretty tonal tangle. No one can suppose, on this evidence, that any one 
of these threads is in any way complete. Somewhere in Schubert’s projected 
finale there is the solution which ties the knot. 

I have already referred to the inevitable placing of the two middle move- 
ments. After the close-knit tonal mesh of the first movement, with the accom- 
paniment of thematic light and heat, relief of some kind is essential. But 
Schubert rightly associates relief from tension at this point with relief from 
tonal tension, and that is what the slow movement offers us, plus an increase 
in emotional intensity which is natural. With the Menuetto he makes what is 
normally an entirely sectional movement and emotionally light into one 
which is an unbroken growth to an apex from which it descends. It is one 
huge statement, taking up again the tonal intensity whilst relaxing the 
emotional, with its own momentary relief in the Trio. And at this point the 
finale begins. 

Seldom do Schubert’s themes indicate the type of movement he is going to 
write. Nowhere is this more in evidence than in his finales; as one critic has 
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written of the finale of the G major Sonata, we give up before turning the first 
page. This is a singularly blatant way of announcing our musical inadequacy, 
a confession to be made with shame, and certainly, by our very ignorance of 
what happens beyond that first page, no criticism of Schubert. The finest and 
most intensely misleading example is the very pretty and pertly gawky 
variant of ‘‘Three Blind Mice” which sets off the massively gyrating finale of 
the E flat piano Trio. The present instance is not as misleading as that and, 
indeed, has a kick in the change of rhythm in the seventh and eighth bars of 
Ex. 19 which shows the prettiness of the opening to be a calculated and neces- 
sary deception: 


It will be best to give mainly quotations at this stage and leave discussion 
until afterwards. Fig. d immediately begins to take up tonal threads with a 
rapidity which now takes the argument, and the listener’s attention, for 
granted. First come in rapid succession harmonies of A minor, A major at 
some length, back through A minor, now reduced to half a bar, to the tonic: 


Ex.20 


Ex. Ig is resumed and Fig. d takes a new course in which the whole of Ex. 20 
is repeated around the harmony of E, upon which Figs. c and d pass through a 
joint development process centring largely around the harmony of E major. 
This, after trumpeting anachronistically reminiscent of the second subject of 
the finale of the C major Symphony, treats the B major as the leading-note of 
C major and swoops back to Ex. 19; Ex. 20 now follows through C minor and 
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E flat harmonies in place of the original A minor and major, coming to rest 
quite innocently on the dominant of G major. 
A full-throated episode (or second group) follows in this key: 


Ex.21 
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in the course of this fifteen-bar phrase Schubert manages to give harmonies of 
C major, B minor and A minor, again in quick succession, each in a highly 
accented position. A huge counterstatement sweeps the music along in a 
course of giant strides, so remarkable for its original use of broken chords that 
it is at once a new development of pianistic style and a sublimated, concen- 
trated essence of the difference between two versions of one theme, presented 
at the opposite ends of the gamut of structural and emotional feeling. It must 
be quoted: 


Schubert is here using for the first time a second group device which he 
developed further, for quite a different purpose, in the first movement of the 
E flat piano Trio, and which turned up again for its last appearance to date in 
the first movement of Brahms’ C minor piano Quartet. This is a set of organic 
and, if one can use so pretty a word about so devastating a process, decorative 
variations; a second part continues in the manner of Ex. 22, followed by Ex. 21 
in yet a new variation: 
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upon which the music plunges on to D minor, the subdominant, again in the 
manner of Ex. 22, moves on to B flat and continues in that region with Ex. 22, 
the middle part and the variation of Ex. 23, returning to the tonic and forcing 
its way upwards to a defiantly triumphant conclusion. Cadential phrases 
based on the middle strain carry us for another eighteen bars, where the music 
arrives on a dominant seventh of C major. This is officially the end of the 
exposition, since Schubert has here marked a double barline and repeat signs. 
At this point, however, we move in four rather hesitant bars, which, I think, 
had he completed the movement, Schubert would have found means to make 
more effective, to the dominant of A minor. Ex. 19 begins a development, 
based on its first four bars, on this harmony, and, as we might expect by now, 
it is not long before A minor becomes A major. On this major harmony the 
theme runs for eighteen bars, there are four bars of a major counterstatement, 
of which only the first two are present in the left hand, and the music breaks 
off, what is to come being represented in the printed copy by an irritating and 
rather pathetic ‘“‘etc., etc.”’. 

This bare catalogue of events in this sadly truncated finale is almost all 
that can be said of it. There are one or two conclusions, however, which may 
be drawn. I said earlier that there is evidence in the extant portion of the 
finale which points to its being broadly complete in Schubert’s mind, as a design, 
before he wrote the first movement. By this, of course, I did not mean that he 
necessarily had all the themes in his mind, but that he had the solution of the 
tonal problem worked out before he had clearly begun to set out the problem 
itself. To begin with, one always sees artistic problems in solution before one 
begins to set them out as they will occur (or there is a great danger that the 
solution will never be reached, as numberless composers know, to their cost), 
and all the means of tying the knot and evidence of rapid presentation indicative 
of nearing the end are present in this finale. Not only this, but they occur with 
a rapidity, are brought together in such wholesale fashion within one sentence, 
that they read more like a first vivid conception than an easy final statement. 
Schubert would then have to find some means of stating the problem in a 
deceptively leisurely manner which is actually taut like a bowstring, to make 
this final statement at once a closing in and an easing off. This he has done in 
the first movement. 

The most curious aspect of this fragment is that, though called a rondo, it 
behaves, as far as it goes, like a sonata movement. That is to say, where 
Schubert has put his double barline is obviously the end of the exposition. 
There is no attempt at any rondo-like reappearance of Ex. 19; the appearance 
of this theme on A major and minor, with which the fragment breaks off, has 
all the air of development. There is a way, however, in which Schubert’s 
finale fulfils its designation of rondo. This is a way, or rather atmosphere, 
which is common to all of Schubert’s late dramatic-rondo finales. It is a 
relaxing of tension, which must, where these finales have to present a final 
solution to a dramatic situation, spread over the whole work, be belied in 
part, but which is, nevertheless, the main atmosphere of the movement. So 
that rondo, for Schubert, came to mean as much a feeling as a structure. True, 
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this is the only movement in which that structure is interfered with, and it is 
perhaps significant, in view of this fact, that the first group of this finale is 
itself a rondo organism in little. 

The development begins, in echo of the first movement, by using the sub- 
mediant proper (instead of the flat submediant) and this surely would have been 
the focal point of Schubert’s conclusion, working backward to G, forward to C, 
with the harmony of B acting as a neutral agent. This, at any rate, for me, 
would be the only starting point for continuation. Beyond this we cannot go. 
As I have said, no solution to this movement can be for anything but private 
use. For this reason, although I have very clear ideas on the subject, I do 
not intend to communicate them. 
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The structural Origin of exact Tempi in 
the Brahms-Haydn Variations 


BY 
ALLEN FORTE 


THE intent of this article is to demonstrate the interrelatedness of tempo, 
rhythm, and melody in a single composition, the Variationen tiber ein Thema 
von Joseph Haydn, Opera 56a and 56b, by Johannes Brahms. The thesis to be 
elaborated in particular is that the various tempi are derived from rhythmic 
configurations which are, in turn, conditioned—if not totally determined—by 
basic melodic-rhythmic patterns unique to this work. 

It would be difficult to find a composition more carefully detailed or more 
tightly integrated than the Haydn Variations. Indeed, Brahms’ own feelings 
about the composition of this music are indicated by the fact that he retained 
the sketches (twelve pages in all), unusual for him. These sketches, now the 
property of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna, reveal how precisely 
the composer ordered the work, even to numbering all seventeen repetitions of 
the five-measure bass pattern in the finale. 

Brahms’ compositional beginning was itself a complete composition, the 
so-called Chorale St. Antoni. This chorale, in its setting by Haydn as a move- 
ment for a divertimento, is ostensibly quite simple, and one might well ask 
why the complex musical mind of Brahms was attracted to it. What in this 
music did he perceive that led him to compose the remarkable set of variations 
so different in style from their model, and yet so obviously derived from it? 
And more specifically, how are the melodic and rhythmic complexities of the 
Variations to be explained in relation to the Theme? Even as simple an 
occurrence as triple metre in the Variations, when there is no triple metre or 
triple ordering of any kind in the Theme—even this requires explanation in 
a highly integrated work. We may also ask what organizing forces are unique 
to this work: why does it have this particular shape and no other? 

If these questions are answered, it should be possible to define the role of 
zempo—the main concern of this study—with some precision; for it is incon- 
ceivable that the tempo sequence is a random affair in a composition as highly 
integrated as this. 

In seeking to deal with these and related problems it would seem most 
reasonable to analyze first the melodic (tonal) and then the rhythmic structure 
of the Theme’s top line, assuming that this line is the single most important 
element, the element most apt to provide clues to the texture of the Theme as 
a whole. 

BASIC MELODIC STRUCTURE OF THE Top LINE 

By ‘‘basic melodic structure” is meant simply the shape of the top line. 
This is described in terms of simple contiguities, repetitions, etc. No attempt 
has been made to assess the value of the component tones wizh reference to the 
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governing tonality. For the sake of economy only the first five-measure 
phrase will be examined here. This segment, with all rhythmic notation elimi- 
nated, is shown in Ex. I. 


Ex.1 


Ex. 2 shows how the melody groups itself first into a series of three-tone 
(adjacent-tone) figures, and then into a series of two-tone figures. Observe that 
the adjacent-tone groups are enclosures that represent a triple ordering. The 
triple grouping is thus determined by contiguity and repetition, in contrast to 
the duple grouping which is determined solely by change of direction. 


RHYTHMIC STRUCTURE OF THE Top LINE 


By substituting the word ‘“‘rhythm”’ for the word “grouping” used in the 
foregoing melodic analysis it becomes apparent that the inherent or ‘‘back- 
ground’) pattern in the melody is identical with the inherent rhythmic pattern 
(except that the latter excludes pitch). Thus, the rhythmic background can 
be represented numerically as this series of groups: 3 3322222. It should 
be realized that the background rhythmic pattern has nothing to do with 
accent and duration, just as the background melodic pattern has nothing to do 
with register. These attributes belong to other structural levels. 


MIDDLEGROUND 


The second level of rhythmic structure, the middleground level, is deter- 
mined by tonal values (within the traditional tonal system), by duration, and 
to some extent by accent. Ex. 3 shows the middleground (indicated by 
brackets below notes) in relation to the background (brackets above notes). 
It is evident that the two not only are different, but also that they interact in 
a specific way: the middleground pattern regroups the background pattern. 


* The term ‘‘background”’ as used here has not the same significance as in Heinrich Schenker’s 
theory (from which it is taken), although it is not opposed to it. Here the term represents a 
much simpler notion, viz., that any line will group itself according to certain elementary motions. 
The terms ‘ ‘middleground”’ and ‘“‘foreground”’, also used in this study and also borrowed from 
Schenker, are closer to his concepts, although readers conversant with Schenker’s theories will 
recognize that a thorough examination of melodic relationships has been by-passed in order that 
the rhythmic structure may be dealt with more directly in terms of background (inherent group- 
ing), middleground (determined by durational and tonal value) and foreground (regularly recurring 
accent pattern). 
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FOREGROUND 


The third level of rhythm, the foreground, is the largest and most stable 
pattern. Its most prominent aspect is the series of regularly recurring accents 
indicated by the metre signature. In Ex. 4 the foreground (indicated by 
accent marks) is shown in relation to the background and middleground. This 
pattern interacts with the others in such a way that it is at once independent 
and interdependent. Observe, for example, that it does not coincide with 
stresses in the middleground pattern throughout the phrase, although it sup- 
ports the middleground pattern at the beginning. In fact, the foreground 
articulates the next to last group of two in the background. 

By the coincidental grouping of all three rhythmic levels the phrase is 
divided into two measures plus three measures. This measure grouping, which 
is another aspect of the foreground, therefore reflects in a larger span the duple- 
triple ordering that governs all levels of the rhythmic structure. 


Ex.4 


t t 


RHYTHMIC TECHNIQUES 
The interaction between the three rhythmic levels of the Theme’s top line 
has been described as regrouping. This regrouping, in turn, has two aspects: 
subdivision and shifting. And although these two aspects are interrelated, 
they do occur separately during the course of the work. In fact, they occur so 


often, both together and separately, that they appear to be fundamental types | 


of events, or what will now be called rhythmic techniques. 

Subdivision and shifting are to be distinguished in this way: if, in hearing 
two different lines, the metrical (foreground) accents coincide and if the sub- 
dividing pattern (provided there is one) consists of smaller values than 
the other pattern involved, then we get the effect of subdivision. If there is 
no coincidence of metrical accent and if the subdividing patterns consist of 
smaller or equivalent values (this is admittedly stretching the dictionary defini- 
tion of subdividing), then we get the effect of shifting. 

Perhaps the operation of the two techniques will be clearer if we return for 
a moment to the top line of the Theme as shown in Ex. 4. (In examining the 
interaction of levels in the same line it is assumed that each grouping, regardless 
of level, begins with an accent.) The foreground here is the most stable pattern, 
so let us see which techniques are in operation in the other lines with reference 
to the foreground. Clearly, the middleground subdivides the foreground, while 
the background shifts the foreground. 

All the rhythmic detail in the Variations can | be traced to these two funda- 
mental techniques, which originate in the Theme’s top line. No additional 
techniques are introduced. What does happen, however, is that these tech- 
niques operate at the individual rhythmic levels. (Each level, of course, 
comprises more than one line in the total texture.) This means that the linear 
complex at. say, the middleground level alone may exhibit the same type of 
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interaction as occurs between the middleground and background in the Theme’s 
top line. 
RHYTHMIC STRUCTURE OF THE VARIATIONS 


Example 5 presents a view of the rhythmic structure of the Variations. 
The same procedures were used here as in the analysis of the Theme. Here too 
only the top line of the first five-measure phrase is shown, except for Variation 
3, which, because of the overlapping in the background, requires the entire 
ten-measure period for complete grouping patterns on all levels. 

Rhythmic development within the individual Variations is not adequately 
represented in Ex.5. Most frequently, this development involves the retention 
and intensification of one or the other of the two rhythmic techniques at a 
particular level in one or more specific voices. This brings about the periodic 
predominance of one of the contrapuntal layers, and this often takes the 
form of various types of hemiola patterns at the foreground level. 

Even a brief examination of Ex. 5 will indicate to what extent the rhythmic 
potential of the Theme is realized in the Variations. Further study will reveal 
a manifold of related events, all of which result from the fundamental duple- 
triple ordering. 
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THE ROLE oF Tempo IN THE RHYTHMIC STRUCTURE 


It has been shown that the Variations as well as the Theme exhibit a melodic 
and rhythmic texture that has as its rationale a combination of duple and triple 
ordering. This ordering can be conceived more comprehensively as a propor- 
tionality between all patterns, a proportionality that can be expressed most 
succinctly as the ratio 2:3 (or its inversion, 3:2). The complex of relation- 
ships that exists between levels is not quite as simple as this, for it is conditioned 
by the operation of the two fundamental techniques. But the events arising 
from the operation of these techniques can themselves be reduced to duple and 
triple regroupings. The techniques therefore may be viewed as consequent 
extensions of the basic proportional relationships that were first given in the 
Theme. 

In view of this controlling proportionality, it becomes apparent that the 
tempi of the variations must be selected with care so that there results a correct 
enunciation of the rhythmic relationships in all spans and all dimensions of the 
total composition. A survey of the rhythmic texture that results from a 
correct tempo sequence is given in Ex.6. (This example shows only foreground 
and middleground, 7.e., what is most obvious in the notation, since the inclusion 
of the background would be extremely awkward to present visually.) 

In Ex. 6 the Theme may be considered as a foreground pattern (a series of 
regularly recurring accents). The Variations then become a many-voiced 
middleground pattern that unfolds in relation to the Theme, and the entire 
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texture reveals itself as an amplified and elaborated duplication of the threefold 
rhythmic structure of the Theme’s top line. The term duplication used here has 
more than metaphorical significance; there are a number of specific parallels; 
é.g., the foreground pattern of Variation 4 has the effect of regrouping the 
Theme’s foreground so as to form a texture that is exactly like the texture 
formed by the middleground and background in the Theme’s top line, measures 
1-3 (cf. Ex. 3). 
SOME SIGNIFICANT EVENTS SHOWN IN Ex. 6 

1. The ) of Variation 1 equals 4 of the Theme, thus continuing the 
pattern but regrouping (shifting). 

2. Variation 3 shifts the foreground accent of the Theme and further 
implies a 6/8-like subdivision of the Theme’s basic pulse. This is in contrast 
to Variation 4, which implies 2/4 by its regrouping. The middleground patterns 
in these variations are therefore exact reversals of the metrical orderings, 
suggesting, in accord with the notion of structural layers, that the metrical 
patterns are originally derived from the middleground. 

3. As it shifts the foreground accent, Variation 5 subdivides each J) of 
Variation 4 into JJj. This 6/8-like pattern is in turn regrouped by the 
pattern in Variation 8. 

4. Perhaps the most complex regrouping of the Theme’s foreground occurs 
in Variation 7, the only variation slower than the Theme. Other than Varia- 
tion 4, to which it is closely related, Variation 7 is the only one that shifts the 
Theme’s foreground without simultaneously subdividing it. 


PERSISTENCE OF THE BASIC PULSE 


Example 7 presents the durational value in each Variation equivalent to 
the basic metrical unit of the Theme. Each of these values is expressed by a 
rhythmic figure characteristic to the particular variation. Example 7 is also 
a partial inventory of important rhythmic figures in the finale—an indication 
that the finale is literally a summing-up of the entire work. 


EXAMPLE 7 


DURATIONAL VALUES IN EACH VARIATION THAT ARE EQUIVALENT TO THE Basic METRICAL 
UNIT OF THE THEME (M.M. 60) 


Variation I d dv? Expressed as prominent rhythmic figure and as J 


Po i J Characteristic rhythmic element in this variation. 

Expressed as and as J throughout. 

Its equivalent, is characteristic bass figure. 

Occurs as JJJJJJ and as J J J (in hemiola patterns). 
Expressed J_¢) and as 

» wg Occurs as ¢.4 and as J (both in hemiola patterns). 


»  VItd. Comprises an entire measure 
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Variation 7 is particularly interesting with regard to the equivalences 
given in Ex. 7. In its last section this Variation exploits the durational 
equivalence of dotted eighth and sixteenth to quarter of the Theme (both equal 
M.M. 60) in the prolongation, by repetition, of a hemiola until the given metre 
(6/8) is almost completely replaced. 


INCOMPLETE MEASURE GROUPINGS OF VARIATIONS IN RELATION TO THEME 


It should be remarked that Variations 4 and 7 have measure groupings that 
do not end with complete measures at the completion of the first ten-measure 
period of the Theme. This does not indicate an aproportional relationship 
(a relationship outside the duple-triple ordering), but only points up the fact 
that rhythmic interaction within the Theme is most perceptible and most 
significant at the middleground rather than at the foreground level. Closer 
examination reveals that the middleground patterns in the two variations 
actually do correspond with proportional exactitude to the foreground grouping 
of the Theme. Variation 4 unfolds sixteen groups of two while the Theme’s 
twenty pulses are stated. Variation 7 is more complicated because of its 
intricate middleground pattern, but it too ends with a complete group in the 
middleground. 

RHYTHMIC FIGURES 

If small (temporal) units or “‘agents’’ were discovered which would represent 
the correct proportional relationships throughout the composition it would be 
possible to deal more efficiently with the rhythmic complex that has been 
indicated in Ex.6. Such agents do exist. They are called here “key rhythmic 
figures”” both because they give the necessary aural clues to tempo and also 
because, as significant middleground figures, they are concise expressions of the 
essential melodic-rhythmic relationships that pervade the entire composition. 

Each key rhythmic figure, which is either partially or completely coextensive 
with the characteristic adjacent tone motive of the Theme’s top line, comprises 
a durational value that is equivalent to either J or J} of the Theme. It is 
apparent that this equivalence makes for ease of perception, particularly with 
regard to continuity. There follows a complete list of these figures, their 
equivalent durations in the Theme, and the precise metronome indication for 
the tempo of each variation (Ex. 8). 

Note that when the key rhythmic figure is compared to the adjacent tone 
figure of the Theme it is either incomplete melodically (it is not a complete 
adjacent tone figure) or incomplete rhythmically (it does not conform to the 
stress-release-stress sequence established in the Theme’s middleground and 
foreground). This avoidance of a complete statement of a figure within the 
composition is comparable to the avoidance of 2 full cadence or the delay of a 
full cadence in the overall harmonic framework. 


THE Key RHYTHMIC FIGURE IN RELATION TO THE VARIATIONS’ 
RHYTHMIC STRUCTURE 


The key rhythmic figure works with one of the more easily perceptible 
rhythmic levels (generally foreground or middleground) except in Variations 
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EXAMPLE 8 
Value in Theme 
Key Rhythmic equivalent to Key Tempo of 
Figure (bracketed) Rhythmic Figure Metrical Unit 
Theme J 
Andante = 60 
Variation I = J 
Andante con moto = 80 


Variation II 
Vivace 

Variation III 
Con moto d d = 90 


Variation IV 
Andante d 120 
Variation V 
Poco presto d.=120 
| 
Variation VI 
Vivace 90 


Variation VII Se: 
Fed 
Variation VIII 
Poco presto = 180 
| 


Finale 


Andante d =60 


6 and 7. In Variation 6 it works with a pattern that shifts the foreground 
accent in a way that does not occur in the middleground or background (which 
are almost identical and are both close to the foreground). The key rhythmic 
figure in Variation 7 is in a similar situation except that the technique in 
operation there is subdivision.2 Thus, the key rhythmic figure, because it is so 
closely identified with the tempo, may be heard to generate an additional 
rhythmic level, particularly where—as in this case—the other levels correspond 
so closely. 


2 The questions of where the ornament at the beginning of Variation 7 falls in relation to the 
foreground pulse, and how much value it receives, are readily answered if we realize that the 
adjacent tone figure groups itself most easily and that it requires a stress on the first tone of the 
group. Thus, the ornament begins on the downbeat and is played in a proportional rhythm. 
Heard in this way the top line’s key rhythmic figure is easily located and Variation 7 assumes its 
correct tempo position. The ornament is omitted from the orchestral version—it would be inter- 
esting to find out why. In the two-piano version, when played on the beat in the manner 
described, it is perfectly simple and clearly perceptible. 
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Tempo PROGRESSION 


In the larger span of the composition, therefore, tempo is the agency through 
which rhythmic relationships are correctly articulated, not only with reference 
to the rhythmic structures of the individual variations, but with reference to the 
entire work. Tempo, then, is not something to be imposed on the work; it is as 
integral a part of the rhythmic structure as any of the detailed configurations in 
the smallest dimension of the composition. 

The tempo progression may be understood as the largest temporal aspect 
of the foreground. Its cohesiveness and essential relatedness are best ex- 
pressed as a series of proportions (Ex. 9). 


EXAMPLE 9 
Tempo PROGRESSION WITH REFERENCE TO THE THEME 
Ratio 
Variation 1 423 Theme 

2 2:1 

” 3 3:2 ” 

” 4 ” 

” 2:1 

’ 6 3:2 ” 

” 7 2:3 ” 

» 8 3:1 


Observe that the ratios given in Ex. 9 are based upon duple and triple order- 
ings and are therefore entirely consistent with the basic melodic-rhythmic 
structure. In some cases more than one possible tempo would be in accord with 
the fundamental duple and triple ordering. But that only one tempo is precisely 
correct can be quickly demonstrated. If, for example, Variation 2 were played 
at a tempo of J-100 OF J-149 (in proportions to the Theme of 5:3 and 7:3, 
respectively) undesirable equivalences would be brought about between 
durations in the Variation and durations in the Theme; ¢.g., the nearest value 


to 100 in the Theme (where J.¢9) is } j (= approx. 104). Even assuming 


that a pulse of 104 could be heard as 100, the rhythmic shape is a composite 
that does not occur on any rhythmic level stated or implied in the Theme. 
Hence, it is entirely artificial in that it is outside’ the structural terms of the 
composition. As for the other ¢empo possibility, the closest equivalent in the 


Theme to 140 is na (= 144), also a composite that does not occur. At these 


tempi, therefore, rhythmic relationships between levels would not be clearly 
perceived even within the individual variations because of the aproportionality 
arising between non-equivalent values in the Variations and the Theme. 
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EXAMPLE 10 
Tempo PROGRESSION FROM VARIATION TO VARIATION 
Ratio 
Variation 1 4:3 Theme 

i 2 3:2 Variation 1 

» 3 3:4 »» 2 

” 4 4:3 ” 3 

» 6 3:4 » 

» 7 4:9 » 6 

” 8 9:2 ” 7 

Finale 1:3 » § 


Example 10 shows the tempo progression from variation to variation. In 
contrast to Ex. g there are now three variations that are relatively slower. We 
also find that the last two ratios are not in accord with the fundamental duple- 
triple ordering. (The difference between the terms of the proportions is a 
prime number other than 3.) These ratios simply indicate how the technique 
of shifting affects relationships between successive variations, relationships 
which become increasingly complex. These deviant ratios point up the neces- 
sity for hearing all of the variations in relation to the Theme in order to avoid 
hearing the individual variations as isolated compositions. 

To sum up, the tempo progression is one of the larger rhythmic patterns in 
the composition. If translated into a series of conventional note values (Ex. 
11) this pattern appears as a composite of types of rhythmic groupings that 
occur in the Theme and in the Variations. Implicit in the pattern is the basic 
technique of regrouping. In Ex. 11 the given values have been subdivided 
according to a theoretical series of 32nd note sextuplets; the number of these 
32nd notes belonging to each value is indicated by the lowest row of numbers. 
The purpose of this is to illustrate more clearly the internal grouping of the 
pattern. 


EXAMPLE 11 


WITH CONTINUOUS REFERENCE TO THE THEME THE Tempo PROGRESSION IS REPRESENTED 
AS A SUCCESSION OF RELATIVE NOTE VALUES 


Th. I II III IV Vv VI VIJ' VIII Finale 
Tempo of Basic Unit 60 80 120 90 120 120 90 40 =: 180 60 


Succession of d. d 5 J. J 


tive Values 


Number of Equiva- 
lent 7 Units .. 12 9 6 8 6 6 8 18 4 12 
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THE FINALE 


It has been suggested that the finale is literally a summing-up of the entire 
composition. However, it is more than a kind of reprise. What particularly 
distinguishes the finale from the Variations is the progressive intensification of 
the fundamental techniques at the most perceptible middleground level in 
such a way as to lead to specific points of structural climax. The rhythmic 
texture becomes progressively complex as it leads through these points, which 
are followed by phases of less intense activity. 

Each change in rhythmic texture is prepared. For example, the group of 
three eighth notes introduced in m. 25 prepares quite obviously for the eighth 
note triplet introduced in m. 31. And even before this a similar relationship 
is to be heard between the grouping of quarter notes at the very beginning and 
the subsequent introduction of quarter note triplets in m. 15. 

The compounding of triplets in mm. 38-45 is the most elaborate manifesta- 
tion of the technique of subdivision (on an explicitly stated rhythmic pattern), 
while the displacement of the foreground pattern by the value of 4 in mm. 
56-60 is the fullest application of the shifting technique. This event, which is 
perhaps the rhythmic climax of the work, is a complete and prolonged regroup- 
ing of the foreground, a regrouping that is completely in accord with the 
rhythmic rationale of the work in its total span. And at the same time this 
regrouping develops logically and perceptibly from the texture immediately 
preceding it. In the orchestral version solo oboe is given the figure that pre- 
pares the shift (in m. 51). This of course has the effect of making the figure 
extremely lucid, much more so than in the two-piano version where it is apt to 
be obscured in the complex of lines. 


MELODIC GENESIS OF THE COMPOSITION 


There is a further subtlety in the Theme’s top line which can now be exposed 
without the encumbrance of detail: the middleground grouping of the top line 


transforms the inherent or background pattern so as to engender a passing tone | 
figure in place of the second adjacent tone group (see Ex. 3). This providesa — 
clue to the genesis of the variations and indeed to the entire composition, for | 


it is the first occurrence of regrouping, the basic event from which the two 
techniques, subdivision and shifting, arise. Furthermore, in the interaction of 
adjacent tone and passing tone figures, which is an essentially melodic event and 
not dependent upon any rhythmic attributes of the middleground or fore- 
ground level, we see the germination and significance of the duple-triple order- 
ing : the duple ordering of the middleground generates phases of non-completion, 
or prolongation, whereas the triple ordering of the background generates 
phases of completion, closure. 
SUMMARY 

In view of the tempo progression revealed by the analysis, it is clear that the 
Italian terms are only general directions. That these directions, as compared 
to the tempi derived from the music itself, are relatively insignificant is pointed 
up by the fact that the orchestral version of the work bears a different set of 
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terms from the two-piano version. Both sets of terms are given below for 
comparison. 


EXAMPLE 12 
Op. 56a Op. 566 
(Orchestral score published in 1874) (Two-piano score published in 1873) 

Theme: Andante Theme: Andante 
Variation 1: Poco pit animato Variation 1: Andante con moto 

2: Pin vivace 2: Vivace 

i 3: Con moto i 3: Con moto 

a 4: Andante con moto en 4: Andante 

so 5: Vivace ‘s 5: Poco presto 

” 6: Vivace 6: Vivace 

7: Graziose 7: Grazioso 

am 8: Presto non troppo ‘ 8: Poco presto 
Finale: Andante Finale: Andante 


Observe that only the Theme, finale and variations 3, 6 and 7 agree hori- 
zontally. This agreement is offset, however, by the inconsistency within each 
version, particularly the orchestral. 

The main result of this analysis will perhaps bear repeating now. It is this: 

Rhythmic relationships inherent in the Theme’s top line are amplified in a 
larger span of the total work. In order to articulate these relationships 
correctly—and indeed the rhythmic structure of the Theme itself—it is essential 
that the ¢empi of the Variations be correctly proportional to the éempo of the 
Theme. Tempo is thus an important aspect of the rhythmic structure—more 
specifically, an aspect of the foreground structure. 

It should be pointed out that the experiencing of this rhythmic complex is 
dependent solely upon the elementary musical ability to perceive subdivisions 
of pulses in ordered groups, including partial statements of these groups. Also 
essential is the ability to grasp and to work with regrouping of all kinds. 


REVIEWERS 
G. A. — GERALD ABRAHAM 
H. K. — Hans KELLER 
j. B. — Joun Boutton 
R. D. — RoBErtT DONINGTON 


G. N. S. — Epitor 
H. F. R. — Hans F. REDLICcH 
P. J. P. — Peter J. Pirie 
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The New in Review 


BY 
HANS KELLER 


SCHONBERG—I: Tue PrRoBLEM OF PERFORMANCE 


ARRIVING at the just-formed New Music Ensemble’s last rehearsal of Schénberg’s first 
chamber Symphony for their concert at the ill-sounding Recital Room of the Royal 
Festival Hall on 4th April, I ran into Alexander Goehr, the conductor’s composing son 
(a talent, incidentally, to judge from his piano Sonata, op. 2, published by Schott). 
“‘What’s new?’’, I asked him, and did not expect an answer more intelligent than the 
question. ‘‘Schénberg’s chamber Symphony”’, he said. It was, I felt, a pithy obituary 
on the Schénberg controversy which has divided the musical world for about half a 
century. (The perceptive programme note of the New Music Ensemble’s conductor, 
incidentally, might have mentioned that the work was first performed exactly 50 years 
ago.) 

The music critic of The Times may go on denying Schénberg his very birth-right as a 
composer until he is knighted; the youngest member of The Daily Telegraph’s music staff 
may continue, in the grand manner of calm Olympian objectivity of which his senior critic 
has made a professional hobby, to place Schénberg’s works into perspective, until he grows 
up and notices that like Beethoven’s, Schénberg’s works cannot be heard in perspective 
because they remain too new, too inimitable, and at the same time too rich in deeply 
exploitable possibilities. The bulk of young musical people (not merely musicians!), 
and quite a substantial proportion of the older ones too, have come to recognize Schénberg 
as a great composer, inasmuch—and there’s the rub—as they have had a chance to 
acquaint themselves with his music. For a time it seemed as if the verbal effusions of the 
dodecaphoneys, the ultra-Webernites who think of music in terms not of what is and what 
must come next, but of what was and what ought to become better, would be as great a 
danger to a truly musical understanding of Schénberg as were the old fogeys, of whom 
Schénberg had in fact become one (if a gifted one) in their eyes (their ears are not in evi- 
dence in their aesthetics). But it can by now be asserted that so far as they follow their 
theories rather than their musicality, the dodecaphoneys live in absolute isolation together 
with the snobs, of whom admittedly many are to be found in such hide-outs as radio 
stations and publishers’ offices. The young girl sitting next to me at the New Music 
Ensemble’s concert, public-library score of the chamber Symphony in hand, red in the 
face, and conducting the work with her head, hands, shoulders, and feet, is unlikely to 
consider whether the work would be the better for being serialized in all dimensions, 
including imaginary ones. Good music is Rock ’n Roil and an organized lot on top of it, 
wherefrom it follows that Schénberg’s first chamber Symphony is the greatest symphony 
since Beethoven, a fact which is just as completely or incompletely demonstrable as the 
more obvious one that Beethoven has remained the greatest symphonist until Schénberg. 
That the dodecaphoneys can’t drive “‘guts’’, or indeed the ear out of any music but their 
own is shown by Goehr jun., who is by no means unreceptive to neo-Webernite trends and 
has in fact studied with Boulez. 

The ear, however, must be allowed to hear, and the question arises what kind of per- 
formance is better than none. The increased attention which both the BBC and the con- 
cert halls have of late been paying to Schénberg has made this question acute and maybe 
sharpened the answer. On the radio, we have had impossible performances of Verklarte 
Nacht and, yet far worse, the string Trio, both of which shall remain nameless; a well- 
intentioned interpretation of the Serenade under the direction of René Leibowitz who, 
however, was conducting the work for the first time; a tape recording of an utterly in- 
comprehensible performance of the organ Variations given at the Royal Festival Hall; 
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and an amazingly understanding, though not altogether successfully executed, reading of 
the fourth Quartet by the Macgibbon String Quartet: I know what I am in for, but I 
must give it as my considered opinion that there was more natural musicality to this 
happily inexpert performance than I could find in the “‘authoritative’’ interpretation of 
the ensemble led by Schénberg’s distinguished brother-in-law, Rudolf Kolisch—just 
another sign, and one of the most important kind, that the gap between Schénberg and 
contemporary musicality has closed. Again, in the concert hall, where Leibowitz repeated 
his rendering of the Serenade, the expert Scherchen made a mess of the Five Orchestral 
Pieces of which the Schénberg amateur Kubelik had committed an expert account to a 
disc (HMV ALP 1251), and on 30th May at the Royal Festival Hall, Claudio Arrau is 
going to make history by including Schénberg’s op. 11 in the kind of recital that usually 
goes by the name of Celebrity Concert. 

Meanwhile, the New Music Ensemble’s double chamber Symphony seems the most 
practical occasion to discuss the problem of performance. Here was a very young con- 
ductor, Mr. John Carewe, in a sense still a student and certainly inexperienced, who evinced 
not only the necessary enthusiasm but more than half of the necessary understanding for 
a truly successful—t.e. wholly comprehensible—performance. He evidently knew the 
work; the trouble was that most of the equally young players, from the first fiddler Carl 
Pini downwards, evidently didn’t, some of them playing, at the same time, with empty 
self-assurance. In the circumstances, were the two performances worthwhile? The 
answer is complicated: they were useful without being harmless. In the first place, we 
have to distinguish between the two performances: the first was not seldom a row, 
aggravated by the truly fantastic acoustics of the hall and mitigated by the intermittently 
victorious intentions of the conductor. By the time of the repeat performance, and after 
the Telegraph critic had left (who, we have to conclude, must know the work much better 
than your reviewer), the ensemble had settled down, Mr. Carewe had tuned up his nerves, 
and though the interpretation still bore the character of a rehearsal, and a preliminary 
one at that, it was a rehearsal which a musician could attend with profit. Personally, I 
should have thought that the first performance was almost entirely harmful, but judging 
from the effect it had even on one or two musicians, I can only assume that for ears less 
easily, and as it were less physically, pained than mine, a genuine musical communication 
took place, though how this sort of thing happens I frankly cannot imagine. In any 
case, you would probably have to be strongly predisposed in favour of the work, preferably 
by previous knowledge, if you wanted to get something out of the performance; my own 
knowledge of the work, on the other hand, increased my pain. But getting nothing out of 
it does not necessarily exclude acknowledging the validity of the conductor’s implicit 
interpretative ideas. It is true that Mr. Carewe did not get all his tempo proportions 
right and showed no dismay at such misphrasings as the consistently wrong—i.e. upbeat— 
accents of the second violinist, Miss Claire Simpson (who otherwise was far superior to the 
first), throughout her 14 bars’ solo starting at the half-bar before cue number 104 (pocket 
score by UE-Philharmonia). Nevertheless, I was made well aware of the paradoxical 
fact that on the whole, the spirit behind the rough surface was much more relevant to 
the musical structure than had been the so much better realized designs of the two 
conductors who had, in recent years, presented the work over the BBC—Scherchen 
and Del Mar. And when it came to the second performance, there was no longer any 
doubt that given rehearsal time, concert practice, and maybe a little advice, Mr. Carewe 
could coach his ensemble into an outstandingly truthful interpretation. 

At the same time, the unfavourable influence of the event remained. Shortly before 
it took place, I remarked to Donald Mitchell that if the performances of this difficult 
work were bad in execution, the critics would inevitably pronounce that it was over- 
stuffed. Sure enough, The Telegraph (John Warrack) noted passages that were ‘“‘uncom- 
fortably congested of sound”’; The Observer (Peter Heyworth), though otherwise immeasur- 
ably more perceptive, informed us that the weakness of the Symphony “‘lies in an over- 
elaborately contrapuntal texture which gives the work an incessant quality. . . . There 
are indeed moments when Schoenberg’s fertility seems to get the better of his judgment; 
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he simply seems unable to leave anything out” ; and The Sunday Times (Felix Aprahamian), 
a little more cautious (or perhaps just a little more compressed in space), spoke of the 
“sometimes unwieldy bulk’ of the work. It is poor consolation that an inability to 
distinguish between the characteristics of a work and the characteristics of its performance 
is the hallmark of amateur criticism. So long as there is new music, the critics will have 
a chance to be misled by its inadequate performances and will mislead the public. To 
make matters worse, inadequate performances are most inevitable when they hurt the 
music most—as long, that is, as it is quite unfamiliar. On the other hand, adequate 
performances grow out of the kind of inadequate performance presented by Mr. Carewe— 
as opposed not only to the kind of incomprehensible, inexpert performance of which the 
above-mentioned string Trio and organ Variations were examples, but also to the pseudo- 
comprehensible, ‘‘expert’’ executions perfected by Scherchen in his own versions of the 
first chamber Symphony or the Five Orchestral Pieces. There is no easy way out of the 
dilemma; nor, however, need it be an impasse. We have to remain practical and attain 
the attainable. Mr. Carewe should be given further engagements, perhaps in the pro- 
vinces; he should continue to play the work until it fully emerges. It is already clear that 
popular support will not be lacking, and in the end audiences will teach the critic what to 
teach them. 


A postscript on The Telegraph’s review is needed, even though the gross mistake in 
question falls outside the problem of performance. So far, I have dealt with the critics’ 
genuine errors of judgment: they referred to what they had heard, but diagnosed wrongly. 
The Telegraph's historical perspective, to which I alluded at the beginning of this article, 
is altogether of a different nature: it is nothing but hot air cooled down for a moment or 
two in the refrigerator of critical detachment: ‘‘Though not one of his most successful 
works, Schénberg’s Chamber Symphony .. . is quite one of his most fascinating. It 
is required listening for anyone interested in the evolution of 20th century music... 
any stylistic disunity is within Schénberg’s own strong musical personality. This as 
much as the strains at the tonal leash and the thematic arrangement shows clearly how 
some breakaway must follow this work and points a direction for it to pursue’. Mr. 
Warrack has obviously read too many books and studied too little music. The amateur 
historian’s favourite pastime, the attainment of wisdom after the event by way of the 
thought-saving method of reasoning known as post hoc, ergo propter hoc, has not even 
worked on its own level. Mr. Warrack’s knowledge of the first charnber Symphony must 
be less than superficial if he thinks that “‘some breakaway must follow’’; his knowledge 
of the works which immediately succeeded it must be nil. No “breakaway’’ did in fact 
follow, and when Schénberg’s forward-surging mind finally did break away, it left much 
undone in between, which was why, in 1940, he resumed the second chamber Symphony 
(last abandoned in 1911), and which was one of the reasons why he returned to tonality 
in such works as the organ Variations—not to speak of the many ways in which other 
composers, without any breakaway, have meanwhile utilized the harmonic and structural 
possibilities opened up by the first chamber Symphony; in fact, much still remains to be 
done in the field between this work and the “‘breakaway’’. 

I think Mr. Warrack has taught us a lesson, though not the Olympian one he set out 
to teach. I often warn my pupils of the anti-musical dangers of musical history; I prefer 
them to turn a blind eye to the subject until they can be sure that it won’t deafen them, 
until their musicality is sufficiently developed, and their musicianship sufficiently trained, 
for them to approach every musical problem from the starting-point of concrete composi- 
tion, of what precisely happens in the music under consideration. Mahler understood 
more of the progression he said he didn’t understand in the first chamber Symphony than 
Mr. Warrack, on the evidence of his notice, knows about any harmonic innovation, 
inference, or implication in the whole work; but while Mahler professed admiring igno- 
rance, Mr. Warrack would know all about what is “‘not one of Schénberg’s most successful 
works” without staying to hear it twice. (One wonders whether his knowledge of the 
composer’s “‘most successful works’”’ is equally penetrating: if this chamber Symphony 
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isn’t one of them, which is?) The trouble about the more serious-minded critics is that 
they are more interested in history than in music; after all, if they can’t write about per- 
spectives, what are they there for? Criticism is the only profession where the beginner- 
pupil teaches, and history is the mask of maturity which hides its wearer’s urgent need 
to have his nose cleaned. My musical experience of people, both musicians and amateurs, 
is wide and at times deep; speaking quite empirically, I say the notion that history 
promotes musical understanding in any way whatever is absolute bunk. History 
doesn’t teach music; music teaches history. 


Hallé Concerts—Winter 1956/7 


BY 


JOHN BOULTON 


In recent seasons one has looked for the highlights in Hallé programmes amongst con- 
temporary works. Their treatment of the main stream of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century music had appeared stereotyped and, though the fare has been flavoured with 
consistently good playing, monotony was setting in. This is ending. Looking back over 
the present season, one can remember an unusual number of pleasurable occasions amongst 
works well enough known, but not often enough heard. Of symphonies alone there have 
been examples by: Elgar, Nielsen, Mahler (two), Bruckner, Schumann, Vaughan Williams, 
Roussel and Shostakovitch. 

This sequence would have been impossible ten years ago and represents, collectively, 
a marked advance in programme-building, to be offset against the Haydn-Mozart-Beet- 
hoven-Brahms-Tchaikovsky-Sibelius Box Office phalanx which must, for artistic as well 
as commercial reasons, remain with us. 

One realizes that the process of exploration has been slow, but it has been cumulative 
and there is no doubt that the Hallé programmes have arrived at a degree of catholicity 
the equal of any Concert Society in the country, and ahead of many. 

This pattern has not been confined to symphonies. There has been a magnificent 
performance of Elgar’s Falstaff. Sir John Barbirolli was not able to conduct, and what 
we heard in this great score was much to the credit of George Weldon who did. Perhaps 
even more to the credit of the players; they really know the work, and I think that could 
not be said of any orchestra anywhere else in Europe. Barbirolli has put this work back 
where it has always belonged—in the regular repertoire as one of the finest of all symphonic 
studies. 

The Elgar centenary year has been celebrated also by performances of Introduction 
and Allegro for strings, Symphony no. 2 in E flat, cello Concerto, The Apostles, and The 
Dream of Gerontius. In addition, certain Hallé forces are to be deployed later in the 
season in performances of the string Quartet and Quintet for piano and strings, given by 
members of the orchestra, including Sir John himself playing the cello. The same concert 
is to include the Sonata for violin and piano. 

Also of unusual note has been a tremendous performance of music from Berlioz’ Romeo 
and Juliet, Dvotak’s Scherzo Capriccioso, last played by the Orchestra in 1909 and recom- 
mended for performance by other orchestras with greater frequency; first Manchester 
performances of Nielsen’s Masquerade, the Concerto Grosso for strings and piano by Bloch, 
and the Adagio con variazioni by Respighi, and another performance of Brahms’ Alto 
Rhapsody. 

Amongst contemporary works, two Hallé first performances have been concerti by 
Rubbra and Finzi. With Iso Elinson as soloist, Edmund Rubbra’s piano Concerto had 
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a superb ao It is commonplace that, Mozart apart, composers have never 
achieved if their concerti the heights reached at some points in their symphonies. This 
is true of Rubbra, but barely so. After a single hearing, what is memorable is the com- 
poser’s remarkable capacity to develop each movement from quite simple features, and 
expand lone harmonic and melodic germs in a way which gives the feeling of utter freedom 
whilst the music is running, and yet, in retrospect, enforces the recognition of tight con- 
struction and satisfying basic organization. The work did not exert the swift impact of 
Rubbra’s later symphonies; but it had an immediate charm and a more memorable line. 

Sir Adrian Boult conducted a fine first performance of Gerald Finzi’s cello Concerto 
with Christopher Bunting as soloist. This is not the place to try any serious assessment 
of his output; but after my first and only hearing of this Concerto I have turned to his 
music again in the knowledge that here, at least, is one masterpiece. The difficulties of 
writing an effective concerto for cello are classic and monumental. Finzi heightens the 
basic problem by using a very large orchestra; yet he succeeds. Apart from a brief passage 
in the first movement where the orchestral forces are not penetrated by the solo, nor could 
they be, the handling of tone colours wherein wood and brass are deftly used as principal 
accompanying forces, is startlingly original and entirely effective. In the slow movement 
there is a lively line of melody which takes with it the first real cello tunes to have been 
written since Elgar, and his two huge climaxes are developed with breath-taking skill. 
The rondo is a polonaise which blows into the emotional scene like a fresh wind. Finzi’s 
mastery of the conflict is perhaps best illustrated in the last movement. Rondo form is 
used to good purpose and not as a design in itself; every time the rondo theme appears 
it is broadened progressively, and what emotionally is the light-weight movement of the 
work acquires massiveness and becomes a satisfactory finale. This is another and rare 
solution to the problem of third movements in concerto form. Finzi has not only written 
a lovely work, he has moved the technique of concerto composition forward by more than 
one discernible step. 

Sir Adrian Boult was a welcome visitor, not only for the Finzi performance, but 
because he brought with him—I understand at his own insistence—Schumann’s Symphony 
in D minor, and directed the Hallé Orchestra in an absolutely first-class performance of a 
work we hear all too rarely. That he should have thrown in also the Delius Dance 
Rhapsody no. 1 made his concert one of the best we have had for some time. 

Among other visiting conductors has been Georges Tzipine who was responsible for 
Roussel’s fourth Symphony and Shostakovitch’s Tenth. The performance of this latter 
revealed the Orchestra in brilliant form, and the Symphony was well received. 

Willem van Otterloo provided our annual performance of Brahms’ fourth Symphony 
in a most unusual and happy performance. I have enjoyed Otterloo’s work with the 
Hague Symphony Orchestra elsewhere, and was interested to see him conduct. ‘‘Happy” 
might be a curious word for the Brahms Fourth, but there it is. The work appeared to 
shine brightly rather than to glow darkly and I was made to think how much too much 
has been made of the drama in this over-played work at the expense of its essentially 
serene strength. Van Otterloo, to whom great credit is due, chose to inflict upon us a 
work by his countryman, Andriessen, called Ricercare by the composer. Some con- 
ductors from abroad consider it obligatory to take round with them contemporary 
domestic compositions. More than once, as in this instance, we have found this to be 
patriotism of a most misplaced kind. 

On the debit side have been two widely different experiences. Aldo Ferraresi, an 
Italian master of the violin, and undoubtedly a supremely gifted one, came all the way to 
Manchester for the sake of playing the original version of Paganini’s Concerto in D. This 
was interesting to watch and it is clearly very difficult to play. With Sam Johnson I 
could wish it were impossible. 

The other disappointment was Symphonic Variations by Iain Hamilton, an Old Boy 
of the Cheltenham Festival nursery. There were enough signs of latent music in this work 
to encourage the belief that the composer will grow up and find a style which fits his not 
unoriginal but not always very musical inspiration. 
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Barbirolli himself has earned further affection from Northern audiences what he 
has done this year, as much as by the manner of his doing it. Apart from a splendid 
selection of Elgar works, the Bruckner Seventh, the Nielsen Fifth, Mahler’s First and Das 
Lied von der Erde have all had glowing performances. It has been apparent in the last 
year or so how the Hallé Orchestra have got to grips with, especially, Elgar and Mahler, 
and the stage is set for programmes in the future refreshingly outside the erstwhile pro- 
cession of war horses. True, a few more of those might be put out to grass, but there has 
undoubtedly come to fruition in Manchester a policy of the gradual introduction of works 
outside the old and well-tried, without any evident loss in audience attendance and 
enthusiasm. Let there be more. 


Opera 


COVENT GARDEN 
The Midsummer Marriage: 21st February 


TuHIs important revival confirmed both the imaginative beauty of Tippett’s music and the 
difficulties many people are finding in the libretto. A word first as to the latter. 

The key lies in the contrast between the two pairs of lovers. The simpler pair, Jack 
and Bella, never have to become conscious of what lies beneath the surface of human love, 
because they can live it out by intuitive wisdom. Mark and Jennifer are too complex for 
that; they are, in fact, what we call neurotic, which means that they have both the 
potentiality and the necessity for a much further, harder and more conscious degree of 
inner development. Such inner development is the actual theme, under whatever 
ostensible disguises, of all mythology; and this opera traces the inner rather than the 
outer fortunes of both couples in traditionally mythological symbolism. 

Such symbolism is common property in its broad outlines, though individual variants 
are infinite. It works chiefly at an unconscious level and neither needs to be nor can be 
translated adequately at the rational level. Approximately, however, the upper regions 
stand in mythology for the masculine principle and Mother Earth for the feminine prin- 
ciple. Thus when Jennifer climbs her topless stair, we.can infer that she is being driven 
in search of her unconscious undertow of masculinity, and equally that Mark when he 
rushes down his bottomless pit is being driven in search of his feminine undertow. We all 
have these inner cross-currents; but whereas Jack and Bella will be able to quarrel and 
make it up and come through it all as nature meant without ever learning what lies at the 
back of such human misunderstandings, Mark and Jennifer will have to work through to 
some sort of inner awareness if they are not to be destroyed. The ballet in act II, where 
the man dances all the evasive tricks and the woman pursues him with shrewish relentless- 
ness, shows the unconscious conflict in full swing, just as the reconciliation of these dancers 
in act III shows us the true union of opposites after Mark and Jennifer have achieved their 
inner resolution. 

In the meantime, however, the lovers return enriched, but only to quarrel again and 
part in contrary directions—she downwards to find, this time, her own true femininity, 
previously masked by her unconscious masculinity; and he upwards to find his true 
masculinity. In act II it is the simpler couple who actually see the unconscious forces at 
work, learn what they have to learn without even knowing that they have learnt it, and 
promptly dismiss their vision, i.e. relegate it to the unconscious, once again as nature 
meant them to. In act III, the opposition, in the person of King Fisher, really swings 
into action: he is himself a most complex symbol, but it will be sufficient here to take him 
more or less at his face value as that part of the parental influence which is obstructive to 
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individual development and has to be inwardly overcome. What overcomes it is, first, 
the soundness of Jack and Bella’s unconscious learning, which enables Jack to make the 
right choice when threatened by King Fisher’s authority; and second, the vision of Mark 
and Jennifer in hieratic union, which disposes of him and his authority for all present 
purposes. 

Briefly and crudely, the hieratic union is the inward reconciliation of the opposing 
masculine and feminine principles, and we must presume from this symbol that both Mark 
and Jennifer have made some sufficient approach to it within their own souls; for when 
they return to the stage no longer as mystic archetypes but in their human persons, their 
human love goes forward with no more impediment. But quite rightly it is the unseen 
forces that have the last word, or rather silence. The opera ends with an empty stage— 
which it would be easier, admittedly, to people with archetypal presences of our own 
imagining if Barbara Hepworth’s settings were less uncompromising. They have an 
ascetic beauty which grows with acquaintance; but too ascetic, perhaps, to suit this opera, 
which calls for an atmospheric, romantic suggestion of the two planes of inner and outer 
reality, never so far apart as they often seem, and here palpably jostling one another for 
precedence. Yet tawdry romanticism would have been far worse. 

A more magical setting might have helped the symbolism to get across. But it is in 
any case very ambitious and elaborate symbolism, which is one reason why it is so impor- 
tant to mount this opera often enough for us to get to know it well. It is not really at all 
obscure; but it does need time to soak in. 

The other reason is the music, which is also of a kind to yield its essence slowly. It 
really is extraordinarily individual, with its haunting harmonies and the arabesque 
flexibility, at once lyrical and exhilarating, of its melody. As it becomes familiar, it stays 
in the mind with ever expanding power. Its beauty in performance grows with every 
repetition of the experience. Tippett has found his style here, and given it its head, as he 
was never able to before. 

The score is a very difficult one to execute, and Pritchard got a very fair orchestral 
glow and clarity. He much too often let the words get covered; but then only Richard 
Lewis and Howell Glynne were articulating them very well, though in other respects there 
was some fine singing from all the principals. There may very possibly be some ill- 
advised orchestral doublings and counterpoints; but then again, a more exactly poised 
performance might prove them justified. 

The main point is that this opera is not just another interesting product of the younger 
English school to be included in a couple of seasons and then allowed to lapse. It is 
ahead of its time, but it is a work of genius, and it is already taking root in our affections. 
The ovation at Covent Garden on the 28th was already much greater than on the 2ist. 
All that we need to be assured of now is that it shall be kept in the repertoire. R. D. 


Book Reviews 


RUDOLPH RETI (1885-1957) AND HIS THEMATIC PROCESS IN MUSIC 


Tue death of Dr. Rudolph (formerly Rudolf) Reti, at Montclair in New Jersey on 7th Feb- 
ruary, has removed a mind of the future from the all too past-conscious present. To 
many of our transatlantic readers, my characterization may seem a truism: they are aware 
that his Thematic Process in Music (Macmillan, New York, 1951) has already become a 
standard work in American music schools, but in this old world, where leading ‘‘analysts” 
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gladly make fools of themselves by suspecting analysis instead of resting content with 
suspecting themselves, his revolutionary book is still joked about rather than read. For 
our critical world is still dominated by non-musicians who are incapable of concerning 
themselves with the essence of composition and, in paranoic possession of the official 
centre of our musico-literary life, i.e. the Society for the Promotion of Words without 
Music, they relegate the musician-critic to the realm eccentricity. However, the centre 
is shifting, and the New World is certainly helping to shift it. Meanwhile, the musician- 
critic, alive or dead, can wait, for truth is what patience is about. 

Reti was the musician-critic par excellence, to the (not absolutely necessary!) extent of 
an occasional magnanimous disinterestedness in sharp terminological definition, methodi- 
cal exposition, and systematic consistency; not seldom, one senses his bored sigh in view 
of the necessity of having to express himself in words. In his earlier years—he was a 
Viennese from Serbia, so to speak—he had been a well-known concert pianist; at the same 
time, he was emerging as a composer and critic. At the end of the first International 
Festival of Modern Music at Salzburg in 1922, on the day (roth August) before he founded 
the International Society for Contemporary Music, his “Six Songs’’ were performed 
in a concert which, incidentally, included Percy Grainger’s ‘‘Molly on the Shore”’ string 
Quartet and Schénberg’s second. Three years later, at the 3rd ISCM Festival in Prague, 
his Concertino for piano and orchestra rubbed shoulders with Martini’s ‘‘Half-Time’’, 
an orchestral description of a football match, and Vaughan Williams’ Pastoral Symphony. 
In 1938, the year before his emigration to America, his David and Goliath Suite was 
played by the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra under van Beinum, and he himself 
toured Palestine, playing his own works. He became a member of the American Musico- 
logical Society, and came to hold a fellowship at Yale University. In a concert by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra nine years ago, his wife, Jean Sahlmark, played the solo 
part in his first piano Concerto. His works include several volumes of piano pieces and 
songs, an opera, Ivan and the Drum, and symphonic and choral music. 

I remember him from my childhood in Vienna when, in the thirties, he was chief critic 
for The Echo, a rough parallel to The Evening Standard (except politically). I think the 
fact is worth mentioning, as a reminder of the deterioration of the popular and semi- 
popular papers’ sense of musical responsibility since the war, both on the Continent and 
in this country: the highest forms of criticism are improving, while all others are going to 
the dogs who don’t eat each other. 

To the last, Reti remained an innovator, a “‘founder’’. A little more than half a year 
before his death, upon reading the first results of the application of my own analytic 
method—meanwhile called ‘‘functional analysis’’—in the Landon-Mitchell symposium on 
Mozart and in the February and May 1956 issues of this journal, he wrote me a letter 
that generously made allowance for the differences between our respective approaches, 
and suggested that we form an international group, the first of the few as it were, whose 
members would assist each other in the job of genuine, compositorial analysis, for which 
he suggested the title ‘‘process-analysis’’, and promote its understanding amongst tradi- 
tionalists. I replied that as a matter of character rather than virtue, I was an independent 
researcher who did not profit by discussions and for whom group activities, so far as the 
business of discovery was concerned, tended to be a waste of time. (Not that functional 
analysis is not indebted to other people’s work, indeed profoundly so to Reti’s own; but 
no group was needed in order to acquaint me with it.) A charming reaction ensued: 


I understand your point of view very well. I, who have always borne a strong antipathy 
towards groups and cliques, should be the last to try to persuade anyone towards such things. 
But every once in a while the eternal optimist seems to come alive in me (just as it did some 
thirty years ago when I conceived the idea of the I.S.C.M.). At those moments I indulge in 
Utopean schemes, with the thought that the blind might be made to see. 


This was the last I heard of Rudolph Reti. It is a compliment to him that I, who could 
be his son, almost his grandson, had to curb his youthful enthusiasm. I must confess 
that had I known that he would die so soon, I should not so easily have foregone the 
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pleasure of further contact, of comparing notes about our intense common analytic con- 
cern—the simple question of how things hang together, which requires such a complex 
answer, at any rate if you have to give it verbally or symbolically, rather than just 
play it. 

On the critical or musicological side, Reti wrote two main works, The Thematic Process, 
first adumbrated in a thesis read to the Greater New York Chapter of the American 
Musicological Society, and Tonality, Atonality and Pantonality, the latter term being, of 
course, Schénberg’s. When first acknowledging, in The Mozart Companion, the stimu- 
lating incentives with which Reti provided the development of functional analysis, I 
suggested that “his . . . approach exaggerates the melodic aspect’. The title of his 
second book sounds as if the harmonic aspects of what he would call the “thematic prin- 
ciple’’ may eventually have been given their due; the work is still in manuscript and I 
have not been able to see it. I must therefore confine myself to The Thematic Process, 
but I don’t think that this general article is the place to discuss what seem to me its 
inconsistencies and exaggerations. Not that I am a strict adherent of the principle, 
de mortuis nil nisi bene loguendum, which is more of a neurotic symptom than a command- 
ment of realistic substance. The fact is that only those who don’t go anywhere never 
go wrong, and are at the same time quick to see if somebody else does, especially when he 
goes basically right. Reti’s successful explorations of uncharted territory are immea- 
surably more important than his occasional fallacies or his intermittent one-sidedness 
which, in any case, seems to be the inevitable result of a certain naivety that characterizes 
the explorer’s mind, and without which he wouldn’t ever get anywhere. Yet few explorers 
are so naive as not to recognize their own naivety; only, they have the wisdom and courage 
to stick to it; whereas the people who invariably see things in proportion usually haven’t 
discovered them. A general appraisal of The Thematic Process must see the work itself 
in perspective from the standpoint of the future historian, and concentrate on the sig- 
nificance of its true news which, so long as it is not generally accepted, bears the character 
of a message. 

The best way of introducing Reti’s achievement is to let him relate an incident from 
his boyhood—the first and perhaps most important explosion of the musician-critic’s 
mind. At the beginning of his last chapter, entitled ‘“‘Some Final Considerations as to 
the Nature and Range of the Thematic Process’, Reti remembers that 


as a young student of composition, [he] once caused an uproar in the class by asking a ques- 
tion . . . : Why is it that we cannot produce a convincing musical composition by taking a 
group or a section from one work and linking it to that of another—even assuming an affinity 
of key, rhythm, and tempo? I feel as strongly as anyone that this cannot be done, but how is 
it to be explained in musical, structural terms? 


The professor was vague and evasive, but weeks later, he invited the boy to a private 
discussion : 
“I have thought a great deal about your questions. But I do not know an answer... . your 


questions seem to me so specific that, if theory professes at all to be a guide in the technique of 
the compositional process, there must be an answer . . .” 


“To ask’’, Reti continues, ‘‘why in music one group can be followed only by certain other 
groups and not by random groups which happen to fit in key, rhythm, and the like [his italics] 
should constitute a serious question to every musician. In fact, far from being primitive 
or naive, it is the fundamental question on which the problem of compositional mechanism 
is centered. It must first be solved [my italics] if we wish’at all to arrive at a satisfactory 
explanation of musical structure and form’’. 

Reti’s professor was, after all, a musician: he was unable to deny the importance of the 
question. Most of our critics, on the other hand, have not yet shown any sign that they 
as much as understand the question itself even while reading our answers. They have 
not yet noticed that it is a question which occupies, indeed preoccupies every creative 
mind inasmuch as it is at all given to reflection or self-justification. Schénberg had 
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questioned even a littie further than Reti when, at the end of his only essay on his method 
of composition (read: method of unification), he had postulated the following ‘“‘hypothesis”’ : 
Prior to Richard Wagner, operas consisted almost exclusively of independent pieces, whose 
mutual relation did not seem to be a musical one. Personally, I refuse to believe that in the 
great masterworks pieces are connected only by the superficial coherence of the dramatic 
proceedings. Even if these pieces were merely ‘‘fillers’’ taken from earlier works of the same 
composer, something must have satisfied the master’s sense of form and logic. We may not be 
able to discover it, but certainly it exists. In music there is no form without logic, no logic 
without unity. 

I believe that when Richard Wagner introduced his Leitmotiv—for the same purpose as that 

for which I introduced my Basic Set—he may have said: ‘‘Let there be unity’’. 
(‘Composition with Twelve Tones’’, in Style and Idea, New York, 1950, and London, 1951.] 


To be sure, Reti himself did not stop short at dramatic works either: 


the realization that the edifice of a great composition, such as a Beethoven symphony, 
a Chopin sonata, a Verdi or Wagner opera, must have grown from a concept of the different 
variants of one musical thought and the emotional possibilities involved—this is the realization 
of a central phenomenon of musical composition in all its strength and mystery. (First italics his, 
others mine.] 


It is, in fact, the only general “‘phenomenon of musical composition’”’ which is, analytically, 
worth bothering about. All other so-called analysis, at its best no more than faultless 
description of what you hear anyway, is but a help for those who don’t hear anyway, for 
those whom Reti calls “‘the blind” and who are deaf—for the unmusical. In our civiliza- 
tion, there is a whole musical world consisting of unmusical people composing, playing and, 
above all, writing about music for unmusical people. 

Reti, like Schénberg (and, incidentally, Schenker), has lifted some small part of the 
veil from the central mystery. His answer to the question he put as a boy is, in two words, 
the “‘thematic force’, which he traces concretely in the music of Palestrina, Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Tchaikovsky, Brahms, Verdi, Wagner, Debussy, efc., both within 
individual movements and between them. 

Our readers . . . know that current theory, although stressing the necessity of such consistency 
in principle, does not provide any concrete answer to the problem through an actual demonstra- 
tion of facts. 

This omission was of far-reaching consequences for our whole esthetic and analytical 
approach to music, and it has made itself felt even in musical practice both in composition and 
in performance. 


When he comes to demonstrate and discuss the various categories of thematic trans- 
formation by way of which a composer changes his basic thought below the surface and 
beyond superficial recognition, he introduces a new term for an age-old process which has 
so far remained undescribed and undefined, though certainly not unrecognized by 
musicians: 
We turn to a new and particular feature. It originates from the fact that, besides these inver- 
sions, contrary motions, and reversions, the classics introduced a further device in their tech- 
nique never mentioned in any textbook—a device which, though somehow related to those 
inversions and reversions, nevertheless is distinctly different from them. It consists of inter- 
changing the notes of a thematic shape in order to produce a new one. [My italics.} Since the 
current theory is so unaware of this type of transformation that not even a new name has been 
designated for it, we are compelled to invent a new term and may call it an interversion. [His 
italics.] 

As a happy first example, he quotes bars 21 ff. of the 7th (last) movement of Beethoven’s 

C sharp minor Quartet in relation to the opening of the work. Proceeding to “‘the struc- 

tural mysticism”’ of the first movement of op. 130, he notes that 


Beethoven forms a second subject by forging the first subject and the theme of the Introduction 
into one. The rhythm is varied, a few bridging notes are changed, but the whole melodic course 
of the new theme is clearly the result of a combination of the two preceding ones—clearly and 
consciously, as this shaping is too complex and too specific to have come about instinctively. 
As we have termed the device of exchanging single notes within a motif interversion, we may 
call this parallel but increased phenomenon interversion of the themes. [His italics.] 
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A Swiss critic-pupil, Mr. Hansjérg Pauli of the Newe Winterthurer Tagblait, tells me that 
Messiaen has introduced the same term independently to denote the same process; I have 
not yet been able to read Messiaen’s observations on the subject myself. In any case, 
the term is of extreme factual importance and far superior to the neo-serialists’ “‘permuta- 
tions’, not just because of its convenient relation to “inversion” and “‘reversion’’ (i.e. 
retrograde motion), but also because those “‘permutations” suggest that they know only 
one limitation, to wit, that their number can’t be greater than is mathematically possible, 
whereas our “‘interversions”, with the spontaneous musical associations they arouse, 
prepare the mind for their purely musical determining and limiting factors. I have 
immediately incorporated Dr. Reti’s neologism, at any rate so far as it refers to the inter- 
changing of notes in a thematic configuration, in the terminology of functional analysis 
where, together with many other observations of his, it may already have served, and will 
increasingly serve, one of the main purposes of his book, defined in its last sentence: 


. it is hoped that this book may serve as an incentive to further thought, for the range and 
nature of the thematic phenomenon in its stylistic and historical expansion are as infinite as 
music itself. 


The further I get with the theory of functional analysis, and the further the gap between 
it and Dr. Reti’s process-analysis inevitably widens, the more do I come to realize, on the 
other hand, how much he heard and foresaw with which I had not originally credited him, 
for how much I may well be indebted to him even unconsciously, in addition to my con- 
scious reactions, and how much more interesting is his least interesting inconsistency than 
the slick consistencies in the products of our critical industry’s gas companies. Surveying 
the trend in which our youngest generation of musicians and genuine critics is developing, 
I may safely say that it is impossible for my attitude towards his work to remain an 
exception. For the rest, I am certain that he would agree with the spirit, if not with the 
tone, of what I should say was the message of his discoveries to the youngest generations: 
Let unity be shown by your analyses of masterpieces, or else shut up. 
There is no more fruitful bequest than a substantiated request. H. K. 


Fanfare for Ernest Newman. Edited by Herbert van Thal. Pp. 192. (Barker.) 1955. 
21s. 


Ernest Newman: From the World of Music. Essays from The Sunday Times, selected by 
Felix Aprahamian. Pp. 190. (Calder.) 1956. 15s. 

If anyone should wonder who Ernest Newman is that he should be accorded a “‘Fan- 
fare’’—and perhaps there may be some overseas who do not know—let him read first the 
second of these books which may be said to sketch in a little of the background of the first. 
Mr. Aprahamian’s selection from Newman's contributions to The Sunday Times makes 
agreeable “occasional” reading, but it is necessarily a conglomeration of separate small 
entities rather than an integrated narrative, although several of these entities consist of 
multiple sections where the argument was originally developed over more than one week. 

It is salutary to find that the first four articles are devoted to what Newman called 
“A ‘Physiology’ of Criticism’’. While the majority of English critics even in 1957 would be 
hard put to explain what ‘‘Physiology’’ means in this context, Newman was probing for 
it in 1928. 

By a ‘physiology’ of a composer I mean an analysis of his mind not so much in respect 


of what it has done but of how it works. My complaint against most musical criticism os 
that it tells me far too much about the critic and far too little about the composer.’ 


The reviewer's delighted approval is tempered only by the curious hybrid ‘‘musical criti- 
cism’’—a phrase suggesting whole paragraphs of critical wisdom delivered as a kind of 
bastard metrical psalm or punctuated with suitable “periods” of appropriate instrumental 
colour. How else can criticism be musical, and what is wrong with the phrase “music 
criticism’’ which allows of no ambiguity? But back to our muttons. Being horrified 
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by the presumption of much present-day music criticism wherein, seemingly, almost any 
practitioner will express almost any opinion on almost any topic for a fee however small, 
I fastened upon the following passage with an unholy joy: 


“. . . itis not enough to see that the composer falls into this ‘type’ or that ; we have to recognise 
that the listener is also of this type or that, and that when type A, let us say, sits in judgment 
of the music of type B, he is trying it before a tribunal that has no jurisdiction’’. 


Some of us had experience of tribunals without jurisdiction during the war, a fact which 
no more prevented them from passing judgment than does the incompetence of certain 
national critics inhibit their ex cathedra pronouncements on any and every musical 
phenomenon whether they even think they understand the problem or not. So that we 
have Mr. X lecturing and examining under highly respectable auspices, flinging his weight 
about in less respectable fashion behind the scenes of our music’s power politics and deli- 
vering himself of pontifical pronouncements on Bartok, Berlioz, Bruckner, Schénberg and 
any other ¢rivia which may come to hand, while the only subject he really knows lies in 
another category altogether. Then there is Mr. Y who extols French music above all 
other, giving the unsuspecting reader the impression that he is versed in all styles and 
master of most; also dear old Z who sets forth the most fantastically irrational opinions, 
or so it seems until one discovers that he has been deaf for years! Small wonder that some 
impresarios tend to be mean with press tickets, that editors trim their space for music 
criticism and that many readers regard concert and opera notices with almost complete 
indifference. 

It is possible that the development of a rational, objective school of criticism might 
enhance the prestige of the craft. This is something it greatly needs, but no one who has 
come seriously to grips with the problem would pretend that the solution is easy. The 
late Rudolph Reti made an important and largely successful attempt in his stimulating 
book The Thematic Process in Music which Hans Keller reviews on pp. 156-160; while, 
among others, both these authors have contributed objective analyses to this journal. 

Many of the following chapters in Mr. Aprahamian’s collection could be discussed at 
equal or greater length, but time and space forbid. The inclusion of Newman’s Don 
Giovanni articles of June and July, 1939, would have brought further distinction to the 
volume, but no doubt a limit had to be set and our compiler has done very well. 

Mr. van Thal’s Fanfare is more uneven in weight and, as one would expect, less con- 
sistent in style. After a Foreword from the Editor and a Letter from Albert Schweitzer 
we are presented with a series of essays "by Gerald Abraham, Neville Cardus, Martin 
Cooper, Winton Dean, Edward Dent, Christopher Hassall, Philip Hope-Wallace, St. John 
Nixon, John F. Russell, Francis Toye, Patricia Vincent and J. A. Westrup. It is a 
curious assemblage. The parts, or some of them, are substantially greater than the whole 
and the Editor’s parading of his contributors in alphabetical order of surnames instead of 
grouping the articles under kindred subjects lays emphasis on the ad hoc nature of the 
book which could have been presented more logically. Among other signs of slipshod 
production are Faust, in italic, and ‘Fidelio’ in single ‘“‘quotes’’ on page 175: music 
examples engraved in some cases and printed from manuscript in others, and other 
miscellaneous indications of lack of method or even ordinary efficiency in the general 
make-up of the volume. This is a pity, for it contains some good things worthy of better 
presentation: in particular ‘‘Wagner’s Second Thoughts’’—an offshoot but not an excerpt 
from Professor Abraham’s long promised book on Wagner’s musical style, ‘‘Cherubino and 
the G Minor Symphony”’ by Professor Westrup, “‘Bizet’s ‘Ivan IV’’”’ by Winton Dean 
and the two articles on Newman himself by Neville Cardus and John F. Russell. The 
former writes: 


“. . . I have sometimes felt that Newman nowadays is more concerned with a composition 
as an organism fascinating to his genius as anatomist and master of historical research than as 
a product of the imagination. The difficulty is to hold a balance between the analytical and the 
synthetic. It is easy to examine in abstract, in the solitude of one’s study, score in hand, the 
parts that constitute and identify the whole and relate everything to the composer’s physiology 
as music-maker; yet the aesthetic significance of it all can be missed’’. 
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There is much more in the book which is well worth reading, but it must be hoped that the 
Editor will tidy it up before producing a second edition. 


The World’s Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music: third supplement, 1953-55. Compiled by 
F. F. Clough and G. J. Cuming, assisted by E. A. Hughes and Angela Noble. 
Pp. xxvi + 564. (Sidgwick and Jackson, in conjunction with The Decca Record 
Co.) 1957. Eight guineas. 

Clough and Cuming present yet another instalment of their masterpiece, now a 
strapping five-year-old and already one of the publishing miracles of the century. The 
original Encyclopaedia, with which was incorporated the first supplement, appeared in 
1952 (see MR XIII/3, p. 230) and was followed by the Second Supplement in 1953 (see 
MR XV/t, p. 80). Let those whose first reaction is to complain of the cost of the work 
reflect that they have so far been offered almost 1800 pages of compact information, 
entirely relieved of all superfluous waffle, for a trifle over £16 and then try to direct their 
thoughts into more rational channels. 

In recent years there have been many books purporting to deal with gramophone 
records and they have set about their task in a variety of different ways. Almost all— 
good, bad and indifferent—have adopted a point of view and have presumed to recommend 
this version, patronize that and deprecate the other, of whatever the work may be, with 
all the arrogance and apparent finality which so easily derive from imperfect knowledge. 
Not that the necessary detailed information is always made available as readily as it should 
be; for, on page v, our authors complain that some manufacturers “will not even reply to 
letters and some lack the knowledge to identify the musical content of their productions’. 
We all know that the record industry contains some queer fish, but manufacturers gene- 
rally are becoming more aware of the potential significance of their better products; though 
there is still room for improvement in the literary and scholastic quality of record sleeve 
notes and in the rates of payment offered in this country for such work compared, for 
example, with those of the United States. 

Up to the end of 1955 WERM III is alleged to be as comprehensive as the authors 
could make it and also to include a number of important new issues and re-issues made in 
the first three months of 1956. It is therefore little more than a year out-of-date. Those 
who are already familiar with our authors’ fantastically high standards of supremely 
careful and comprehensive listing will agree that to be a mere year behind in so vast an 
undertaking as this is in itself a matter for congratulation rather than reproach. 

Their obsession with accuracy in matters of detail may be judged from an examination 
of the ten closely printed and highly organized pages of Errata and Corrigenda at the begin- 
ning of this volume; many of these corrections are of little significance in themselves, but 
Clough and Cuming make it obvious that they belong to a now almost obsolete species 
which pursues accuracy for its own sake, in diametrical opposition to almost all contem- 
porary authors, editors and publishers who seem to accept a sprinkling of errors as a matter 
of course and protest, if at all, only when the sprinkling has become a positive downpour. 

One does not have to be basically catalogue-minded, let alone belong oneself to the 
race of catullogers—to borrow a word devised by a famous refugee scholar during the war 
—to succumb to WERM’s powers of fascination: it can hold a reader for hours when he 
should be doing something else. For example, the footnote, “Announced but never 
issued’, appears quite frequently through the volume and gives rise to some intriguing 
speculations such as the probable overall artistic quality of two sets of Fidelio with sum- 
maries of casts, conductors and record numbers given but which ty have remained 
figments of their sponsors’ imaginations. 

In looking forward to WERM IV one is also very conscious of the hard work which it 
will cost its authors and their collaborators. They are turning out a magnificent product 
of which they have every right to be proud. G. N.S. 
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The Perceptive Music Listener. By Hans Tischler. Pp. xxii + 458. (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.) 1955. $7.95. 


Johann Sebastian Bach und die Kunst der Fuge. VonErichSchwebsch. Zweite erweiterte 
Auflage. (Barenreiter Verlag, Kassel und Basel.) 1955. 


Caspar Othmayr. Leben und Werk. Von Hans Albrecht. (Barenreiter Verlag, Kassel 
und Basel.) 1950. 


Die Responsorienvertonungen des Balthasar Resinarius. Von Inge-Maria Schréder. 
(Schriften des Landestinstitutes fiir Musikforschung, Kiel. Vol. 2.) (Barenreiter 
Verlag, Kassel und Bassel.) 1954. 


The ideal textbook for music appreciation classes, WEA courses and University 
extension lectures on music has been written at last. It will come as a godsend to students 
and lecturers alike on both sides of the Atlantic. Its author, Austrian born and trained in 
Vienna, has spent many years of study and teaching at American colleges and universities. 
Thus he brings unique qualifications to his task. His book is written with gusto and 
enthusiasm in a simple, unaffected American style. It succeeds admirably in making the 
elements of music intelligible to the ‘“‘man in the street” and in giving him a sharply 
focused bird’s eye view of the development of musical forms, habits and conventions. 
Tischler’s book is divided into four main parts, dealing in turn with (1) short single pieces, 
(2) composite works, (3) large single pieces and (4) the largest instrumental works. Part 2 
contains inter alia a kind of potted history from the days of the early organum down to the 
latest musical trends of our present age. Parts 3 and 4 discuss at length the forms of 
sonata, concerto, symphony and symphonic poem. Numerous excellently produced 
music-examples and 12 well chosen black and white plates enliven a text of commendable 
lucidity of phrase and clarity of disposition. Every quotation of a vocal nature is given 
in its original language together with an English translation, often of literary merit. 
Several appendices provide additional technical information on problems of notation, 
modes, scales, keys, clefs, instruments and types of dance forms in the manner of a 
generously extended glossary. A remarkably comprehensive bibliography and disco- 
graphy is also added for each section of the book. Finally, every notational symbol is 
well explained and the book is excellently indexed. Despite these praiseworthy efforts 
the unprepared English reader (especially if he is a student) will have to overcome initial 
difficulties of technical jargon. For The Perceptive Music Listener was obviously written 
in America for Americans first and foremost and, quite naturally, it is based on German- 
American terminology in which a demisemiquaver is (very sensibly) called a thirty-second 
note. 

In a book such as this—dealing with practically every aspect of musical history, 
interpretation and morphology—certain historical phenomena have sometimes to submit 
to summary treatment. Yet, it is remarkable how rarely such over-simplifications tend 
to spoil the truly encyclopaedic character of Tischler’s book. The following critical 
remarks are therefore added not in a cavilling spirit but as a modest contribution to 
a future second (or perhaps to a special English) edition. In general Tischler is very 
happy in dealing with the Viennese Classics and their style characteristics. However, in 
calling Mozart ‘‘virtually the first composer of piano concertos” he comes dangerously 
near to over-simplifying a rather complicated historic situation in which Johann Sebastian 
and Johann Christian Bach (not to speak of many minor masters of the middle eighteenth 
century) played an important part. One of the highlights of the book is its insistence on 
explaining and clarifying what (for lack of space) I should like to call here the “‘sociological 
issue”’ in the history of music. Tischler gives exemplary information on the features of 
social behaviour responsible for the creation and cultivation of certain basic types of 
primitive music. On the other hand he adopts a strangely censorious attitude in the case 
of the great composers. In discussing the ‘“‘meaning of sonatas’ and therein specially 
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mentioning Beethoven and Brahms, he adds the following ‘‘word of caution” (p. 276, 
footnote 12): 
“Although as artists they have given of themselves to their work, as men they may not 


care to give ot themselves. They may even arrogate to themselves special privileges as 
geniuses, and be asocial and even highly unethical in the political, social, or economic sense.” 


Now I heartily disagree with this unhappy remark. Whenever did Beethoven not care 
to give of himself? Whenever did Brahms arrogate to himself special privileges as 
a genius? Which of our musical Classics could be called asocial and even “highly 
unethical”? It is bad enough that Society looked on with indifference while Mozart and 
Schubert starved to death. But to put a posthumous question-mark to their social 
reliability seems unbearably callous. A remark like this is especially out of place in 
a book of educational purpose. It should be expunged from any future edition. 

Among the most praiseworthy features of Tischler’s book are thematic précis of complex 
modern works such as Mahler’s Lied von der Erde, Stravinsky’s Sacre du printemps and 
Barték’s Concerto for Orchestra. It is a little disappointing to find hardly any mention 
of Bruckner and to discover that information on Schénberg and his disciples is far from 
accurate. Twelve-note music is discussed in one terse paragraph only (on p. 196). This 
refers the reader to Barber’s piano Sonata, op. 26, for ‘“examples of twelve-tone rows’’. 
It is, however, common knowledge that Barber has kept consciously aloof from Schénberg’s 
doctrine and technique, as from dodecaphonic processes in general. Surely this would 
have been the occasion to offer an example from Schénberg or Berg. Not a single music- 
example representing the ‘‘Second Vienna School” appears in Tischler’s book, while the 
only reference to Webern is to his Bagatelles which are here listed together with Schénberg’s 
Ode to Napoleon and Berg’s Lulu as ‘‘examples of twelve-tone atonality’’. This informa- 
tion is incorrect, to say the least, for Webern’s six Bagatelles for string quartet, op. 9 
(which presumably are meant here), were composed in 1913, some ten years before Schén- 
berg published his first dodecaphonic compositions. These small blemishes cannot 
appreciably lower the high standard of Tischler’s book. Moreover, they can easily be 
rectified in a future revised edition. 


The late Erich Schwebsch spent many years on an attempt to find a key to the con- 
structional mysteries enshrouding Bach’s sublime fragment of Die Kunst der Fuge. He 
was preceded in this by the pioneering reconstruction work of Wolfgang Graeser and Th. H. 
David to whose practical editions his own critical commentary—first published in 1931— 
forms a necessary corollary. Schwebsch also published in 1937 the “Art of Fugue” in 
an arrangement for two pianos. This edition has been reissued lately in collaboration with 
Heinrich Husmann who himself had propounded the idea that Bach had composed Die 
Kunst der Fuge for a keyboard instrument (Cf. Bach Jahrbuch, 1938). In 1947 Schwebsch 
subjected his book of 1931 to a thorough revision, reflecting not only the conflicting 
opinions of Bach scholars on the subject of Bach’s opus ultimum but also the author’s 
conversion to the anthroposophic creed of Rudolf Steiner. Schwebsch was able to correct 
the proofs of this new edition but did not live to see its publication, for he died in 1953, 
two years before the second edition of his book was issued. This seems important for 
several reasons. It offers a new and convincing order of appearance for the 19 fugues 
and canons which make up Bach’s fragment. It further succeeds in presenting the whole 
work as having been planned as a cycle of closely interlinked movements. It also proves 
irrefutably that the musical anagram of B~-A—C-H (which g§nally appears as “‘terzo soggetto”’ 
in the final and incomplete Contrapunctus XIX) is the integral thematic element and unify- 
ing factor of the whole musical edifice. Schwebsch points out some unmistakable 
anticipatory appearances of B~A—C-H, not only in the revised versions of Cpt. IV, VIII 
and XI, but also in the final proof (still corrected by Bach himself) of Canon I “‘per 
augmentationem in motu contrario’’. Aptly commenting on the extraordinary emotiona- 
lism of that piece as being suggestive of a kind of Passion-music in the introvert mood of 
an Agnus Dei (p. 316 ff) he draws attention to the harshness of the chromatic passage 
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f-e—d-e flat in bar 2 as well as to the last-minute interpolation of B~A—C-H into the proof 

of bar 23. It is curious that Schwebsch—divining so much as to quote in this context the 

line ‘‘gui tollis peccata mundi’’—should have overlooked the self-quotations of bar 2 and 

24, Clearly indicative of the fact that the valedictory mood of Die Kunst der Fuge also 

includes a re-assessment of earlier thematic matter. Here are the two bars from Canon I 

together with their thematic cells from the Mass in B minor and from the Partita no. 6 
in E minor: 

Kunst der Fuge B minor Mass 

a Canon I Agnus Dei 

(bars 2,3 and 14,15) 


(bars 2,3) 4 
b 


(bars 13,14) = 


Partita No.6 in C minor 
(Toccata,bars 26-29) 


Unfortunately Schwebsch was not satisfied with the remarkable achievements of his 
musical analysis. He also strove to evaluate Bach’s last composition as the revelation 
of a mystical mind, inspired by Tauier and Jakob Béhme and foreshadowing Goethe’s 
Faust as well as Rudolf Steiner’s “‘Astralleib”. The result is that the fascinating findings 
of Schwebsch the musician are gradually enveloped in a fog of anthroposophical jargon, 
turning long stretches of this serious treatise into a pseudo-philosophical tract of intolerable 
turgidity. The publishers are therefore urgently advised to prepare a shortened version 
of Schwebsch’s valuable book, pruned of all quotations from Jakob Béhme and Rudolf 
Steiner and devoted to the author’s musical argument only. 

It seems necessary to draw, even if rather belatedly, the attention of western scholars 
to Hans Albrecht’s monograph on Caspar Othmayr (1515-1553), one of the earliest con- 
fessing Lutherans among German composers of his period, whose remarkable collection of 
dedicatory motets, ‘““Symbola’”’ (1547), celebrates inter alia Luther and Melanchton as 
architects and defenders of the true faith. Albrecht’s excellent study of the man and his 
music went to press as early as 1942 but—owing to the consequences of total war— 
appeared onlyin1950. Evensoit escaped the attention of Gustave Reese whose admirable 
Music in the Renaissance of 1954 discusses Othmayr’s music (p. 681 ff) without mentioning 
Albrecht’s study. This, however, includes not only a painstaking stylistic analysis of 
Othmayr’s songs and motets, but also a catalogue of his works with all necessary biblio- 
graphical details. In addition, it reprints in an appendix all extant documents relating 
to Othmayr’s life and to his publications. Albrecht’s study is remarkable for its detach- 
ment and clear-headed judgment as well as for its readable style. In fact, it contains an 
object-lesson on how to focus attention on a forgotten composer of merit but not of 
universal importance, without ever becoming turgid or tedious. 

Very similar praise might be bestowed on a doctor’s thesis on Balthasar Resinarius, 
offered by Albrecht’s pupil Inge-Marie Schréder. This well planned booklet is interesting 
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in more than one respect. First, it solves the baffling problem of the Doppelmeister (or 
even Tripelmeister) Resinarius = Harzer. According to its findings (p. 23 ff, 74 ff) 
Balthasar Harzer and Balthasar Resinarius (both living in Northern Bohemia at the same 
time, i.e. between approximately 1482 and 1544) are identical. However, ‘‘Meister B. H.” 
whose compositions at one time had been ascribed by Eitner to Balthasar Resinarius, is 
a contemporary of Harzer = Resinarius in his own right, but not identical with ‘“‘them’’. 
Miss Schréder actually believes that ‘“‘Meister B. H.”’ belonged to the generation of 
Isaac and Finck, i.e. that he must have been born between 1440 and 1460, a whole genera- 
tion earlier than H = R. Secondly, Miss Schréder is able to prove that H = R, although 
born a Roman Catholic, ended his days as a confessing Lutheran minister at Béhmisch 
Leipa (not as a ‘‘Bischof” as textbooks still say). She also shows that he never had any 
connection with the Hussite movement, as has been alleged. The book sheds an interes- 
ting sidelight on a group of composers who, while still clinging to the lingering formal 
conventions of Roman Liturgy, were staunch Lutherans at heart and responsible for 
laying the foundations of Protestant devotional music in a complex transitional period. 
Miss Schréder’s stylistic analysis of the Responsorium in the early Lutheran service and 
her comment on the style of Resinarius’ polyphony are highly informative. Her book 
contains the same meticulous bibliography as Albrecht’s study of Othmayr. 
H. F. R. 


Reviews of Music 


W. A. Mozart. ‘‘Die ihr des unermesslichen Weltalls Schépfer ehrt’’. Cantata for voice 
and piano. Facsimile of the autograph, with introduction by Richard Englander. 
(Gehrman, Stockholm.) 1955. Kr.15. 

W. A. Mozart. Missa brevis in F, K.192. Edited by Arthur Mendel. (Schirmer: 
Chappell.) Vocal score, $1.25 (9s.). 

J. Haydn. 5 Ejisenstadter Trios, for two violins and violoncello. Edited by Adolf 
Hoffmann. (Breitkopf & Hartel, Wiesbaden.) 


If centennial celebrations inevitably resurrect a good deal of matter that might just 
as well have remained forgotten, they also recall to life some precious things. These two 
Mozart works might be described as semi-precious. Mr. Mendel, who has produced an 
admirable edition of the little Mass, practical and scholarly at the same time, claims more 
for it: ‘‘The work is one of the miracles of music—a miracle of brevity and of childlike 
simplicity of spirit’. One gladly acknowledges the ‘“‘childlike simplicity of spirit’— 
Mozart was eighteen when he wrote the Mass—and wonders at the accomplishment of the 
technique, the ease and grace of it all. As with the Finta giardiniera one is conscious all 
the time of what is to come, what is right at hand; but it is not yet there. 

The little solo cantata, written at the end of Mozart’s life, in the Zauberfléte period and 
near-Masonic in feeling, is also semi-precious. Silverstolpe, friend of Constanze’s second 
husband and Swedish chargé d’affaires at Vienna, to whom she gave the manuscript and 
who bequeathed it to the University Library of Upsala, thought it a ‘‘sublime piece’”’. 
It is not quite that, though it consists of near-sublime fragments. Its origin is nearer 
the ridiculous, for it was commissioned by the author of the words, a Masonic crank, 
K. H. Ziegenhagen, to be sung in the nudist colonies which he hoped to found. The 
facsimile is interesting, above all, for Mozart’s corrections. 

Of the five “‘Eisenstadt”’ trios by Haydn, published now for the first time, three (nos. 
1, 2 and 4) are said by the editor to be re-arrangements of works originally composed for 
baryton, viola and cello. He might have made it clearer that the other two are original 
compositions for violins and cello, and added references to standard lists. (For instance, 
no. 5 is no. 16 in Haydn’s own catalogue, though Hoffmann does not say so.) The trios 
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are pleasant early Haydn, no more. In the first movement of no. 1 the wretched cellist 
repeats the bass of the theme unchanged in all six variations: an interesting illustration of 
Haydn’s attitude to the bass at this period. 


Serge Prokofiev. Le vilain petit canard. Voiceand piano. (Gutheil: Boosey & Hawkes.) 
7s. 6d. 
Alban Berg. 2 Lieder (Theodor Storm). (Universal Edition.) 6s. 9d. 


Prokofiev's ‘‘Ugly Duckling”’, a setting of a French version of Andersen’s story pre- 
pared by V. Janacopulos and the composer, dates from 1914—it is op. 18—though this 
version is said to have been “‘revised in 1932”. It is delightful and witty, in the vein of 
Mussorgsky’s Nursery rather than that of Peter and the Wolf to which it is musically 
superior. (It has no didactic purpose.) 

The two Berg songs are both settings of the same text, Storm’s “‘Schliesse mir die 
Augen beide’’, one dated 1900—when the composer was just fifteen—the other written 
in 1925, “‘the first essay in strictest 12 note (serial) composition” (as Berg himself told 
Webern). If the earlier, romantically lush setting really dates from 1900 it must be one 
of the boy’s very earliest compositions, for his first, self-taught efforts date from that year. 
That was the date given by Willi Reich and by Berg himself when Reich first published 
the two songs as a supplement to Die Musik in 1930, but in his later book, Alban Berg, 
Reich makes it 1907, which seems much more probable on stylistic grounds (cf. the 
Sieben friihe Lieder, and the song ‘‘An Leukon’’, composed in 1908 and printed as a supple- 
ment to Reich’s book). However, Dr. Redlich—who contributes to the new edition a 
note longer than the two compositions put together—holds to 1900 and suggests that 
“‘1907”’ is a printer’s error. 


T. A. Vitali. Concerto di Sonate, op. 4, for violin, violoncello and continuo. Edited by 
Doris Silbert, Gertrude Parker Smith and Louise Rood. (Smith College Music 
Archives, no. 12, Northampton, Mass.) 1954. 


The Dublin Virginal Manuscript. Edited by John Ward. (The Wellesley Edition, no. 3, 
Wellesley College.) 1954. 

Alessandro Scarlatti. Passio D. N. Jesu Christi secundum Johannem. Edited by Edwin 
Hanley. (Collegium Musicum no. 1, Yale University.) 1955. 

The enterprise of American universities and colleges in publishing series of important 
old musical works cannot be praised too highly. Would that British universities had 
financial resources to enable them to do similar work! Of the three series represented 
here, the Smith College Music Archives is the oldest established; it was begun as early as 
1935 with a volume of Geminiani sonatas, and later numbers have included Antico’s third 
volume of frottole, chansons by Arcadelt, and de Rore’s three- and four-part madrigals— 
all reprints of value to the musicologist. This set of sonatas by the younger Vitali, 
originally published at Modena in 1701, is welcome too, though (be it rather ungratefully 
said) one of his more important father’s sets would have been still more so. The three 
editors do not explain why they have chosen this particular work; indeed they say very 
little about it at all—their brief preface is largely devoted to expression of doubts of the 
authenticity of the chaconne commonly attributed to T. A. Vitali but not included in the 
three sets of compositions which he published. They tell us they “‘have corrected obvious 
misprints, of which there were surprisingly few, and have added accidentals which seemed 
to them implied”’, but (except for bracketed accidentals here and there) they do not indi- 
cate where they have done it. On p. 34 there is an alternative reading at the bottom of 
the page, but nothing to indicate what it replaces or even whether it is incorrect original 
text or editorial emendation. Nor are the continuo workings always satisfactory. 

The Smith College volume is well-bound but its production is disappointing in another 
way. All three of the publications listed above appear to be lithoprinted from manu- 
script, a process which depends for its effectiveness on the quality of the manuscript. The 
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Wellesley and Yale volumes are satisfactory in this respect, but the Smith College one is 
not; the editors appear to have written out four sonatas each, so that we get three hands 
of which the first is neat, the second fair, and the third—though legible enough—not 
really worthy of reproduction. 

The St. John Passion of Alessandro Scarlatti (which inaugurates the Yale Collegium 
Musicum series) and the Dublin Virginal Manuscript are not only more satisfying to the 
eye; the editing in both cases fulfils all the demands of modern scholarship. The Scarlatti 
Passion—already known on this side of the Atlantic through Third Programme broad- 
casts—is a notable though hardly a “‘great’’ work. Except in admitting instrumental 
accompaniment, it is mere conservative than German Passions of the same period. There 
are no interpolated arias of comment or contemplation and naturally no congregational 
hymns; narration and direct speech are in recitative or arioso—for the traditional voices, 
tenor Evangelist, bass Jesus, and so on; the turbae are concise and for the most part 
homophonic. But Scarlatti’s ability to hold one’s attention through a large-scale work 
without a single da capo aria is impressive. 

The Dublin virginal manuscript (Trinity College, D.3.30, where it is bound up with the 
Dallis lute-book) has been described for the English reader by Thurston Dart in his article 
on ‘‘New Sources of Virginal Music’’ in Music & Letters (April, 1954). Mr. Dart and Mr. 
Ward had been working on it simultaneously and independently, and the former generously 
sent the American editor his own edited copy for collation. It consists of thirty pieces, 
nearly all dances, and (as both Ward and Dart agree in dating it c. 1570) it helps to 
fill the chronological gap between the Mulliner Book and Lady Neville’s. ‘Particularly 
fortunate is the fact that we now have a source dating from the years of Byrd’s early 
manhood and revealing some of the sources from which his keyboard style developed”’. 
Mr. Ward’s edition, like Mr. Hanley’s of the Scarlatti Passion, can be used for performance 
and is also provided with ample critical apparatus; his tracing of concordances is 
exemplary. G. A. 


Gramophone Records 


Vivaldi: “‘La Stravaganza’, op. 4. Complete set of 12 violin concerti. 
Reinhold Barchet with Pro Musica String Orchestra, Stuttgart, c. Reinhart. 
Vox DL 103-1/3. 
Concerto in D minor for oboe and orchestra. 
Robert Caisier and L’Orchestre de la Société de Musique de Chambre, Paris, c. 
André Jouve, and 
Concerto in G for oboe, bassoon and orchestra. 
Robert Caisier, Gérard Faisandier and Chamber Orchestra, c. Gérard Cartigny. 
*London MEL 94005. 
Beethoven: Violin Concerto in D, op. 61. 
David Oistrakh and Stockholm Festival Orchestra, c. Sixten Ehrling. 
*Columbia 33 CX 1194. 
Schumann: Piano Concerto in A minor. 
Clara Haskil and The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra, c. van Otterloo. 
Philips ABR 4008. 
Prokofiev: Piano Concerto no. 3 in C, op. 26. 
Alexander Uninsky and The Hague Philharmonic Ouchasten, c. van Otterloo. 
Philips ABR 4022. 


Vivaldi wrote between four hundred and fifty and five hundred concerti, the very large 
bulk for violin, and it is probable that nobody now living is knowledgeable enough to pick 


* Strongly recommended. 
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and choose amongst them. If such there is, one wonders what yardstick he might use. 
The op. 4 set are almost unknown these days: it is probably these “‘Stravanganza’’, or 
some of them, that Burney heard and dubbed ‘‘show pieces’’. I had heard none of them 
before; only one or two movements have been recorded, whereas the op. 3 and op. 8 and 
some other sets are well covered. Op. 4 has some lively movements and some dull: 
but they are the work of a really creative mind and a fine fiddler. Burney was only 
partly right; some movements are of the greatest simplicity and some clearly designed to 
show off; neither are the worse for it. We should, of course, prefer to buy three records 
with a hand picked dozen of the concerti rather than one solid opus. But who knows 
where to pick? The playing is good; the recorded string tone is thin and twangy. Both 
performance and recording of the oboe and oboe-bassoon concerti deserve full marks. 

One can say little about the Beethoven issue other than to express gratitude to Col- 
umbia and to Oistrakh for a perfect performance. There will be no need to look at any 
others for some years to come. The playing has that serenity of spirit and maturity of 
style required by the perfect work of art. 

Clara Haskil’s performance of the Schumann Concerto is badly recorded. To be 
tolerable, the top frequencies must be cut drastically and whatever the chosen balance, 
the recording coarsens in loud passages. There is nothing wrong with Miss Haskil’s 
account of the work but much the better recording, with an excellent performance, is 
Hess on His Master’s Voice BLP 1039. Philips, using the same orchestra as in the Schu- 
mann, do much better for Prokofiev no. 3. Uninsky’s performance is sparkling and, 
knowing no other modern recording of this work, I would recommend his as very hard to 
improve upon. 


Verdi: A Masked Ball—‘Eri tu’. 
Falstaff—Ford’s monologue. 
Il Trovatore—‘‘Il balen’’. 
Rigoletto—‘‘Pari siamo’. ‘‘Cortigiani, vil razza damnata’’. 
Otello—‘‘Credo’’. 
La Traviata—‘Di Provenza il mar’’. 
Don Carlo—‘O Carlo ascolta’’. 
Robert Weede with The Concert Arts Orchestra, c. Nicholas Rescigno. 
Capitol CTL 7080. 


Handel: Sosarme—complete opera. 
M. Ritchie (S), N. Evans (C), H. Watts (C), Deller (Counter-T), Herbert (T), 
Kentish (T), Wallace (B), with St. Anthony Singers and St. Cecilia Orchestra, 
c. Lewis. L’Oiseau-Lyre OL 50091-3. 


Robert Weede of the Metropolitan is new to us. His is a lovely voice; it is on the 
lightly-coloured side for a truly dramatic and villainous baritone, but is used with a fine 
sense of drama and with keen musicianship. In a wholly successful group there is no 
relief from gloom. There might have been—in Ford’s monologue. After all, he only thinks 
he has been cuckolded, and in letting him appear to be facing the tortures of the damned, 
Mr. Weede perhaps overdoes the heated drama. But he sings well. On an otherwise 
well-made record, the orchestra sounds too ‘‘forward”’ in places and the singer is occasion- 
ally overwhelmed, not so much by noise as by richness. The playing is splendid. 

Sosarme has some lovely music and we should all be grateful for a chance to hear it, 
especially as well-performed, on the whole, and decently recorded, as here. There are, of 
course, some dull patches, but this is largely because one does not know what is going on, 
dramatically. The story is almost incomprehensible. Mr. Alfred Deller is cast as 
Sosarme, which Handel intended to be sung by a castrato. This is an intelligent experi- 
ment but one doubts if the famous castrati of Handel’s day came near to Mr. Deller’s tone 
and style. From time to time there is something wavering and forced in his delivery and 
one feels he might break down. He does not, of course. In fact he sings intelligently 
and charmingly. But never in any sense, heroically, which is also Handel’s fault. It is 
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as unlikely that operas with soprano heroes will again be mounted as it is that Stratford 
will return to boys for Shakespeare heroines. 


Corelli: Twelve Trio-Sonatas, op. 3, and 
Twelve Chamber Trio-Sonatas, op. 4. 


Soloists of the ‘“Musicorum Arcadia’’. *Vox DL 163/1, 2 and 3. 
Rameau: Six Concerts en Sextuor. 

L’Ensemble orchestral de L’Oiseau-Lyre, c. de Froment. London OL 50084. 
Bach; Six Brandenburg Concertos. 

Soloists directed by Horenstein. Vox DL 122/1 and 2. 

A Musical Offering. 

Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, c. Miinchinger. *Decca LXT 5036. 


Vox have already earned high praise for their recordings of Baroque music. Here are 
two more comprehensive issues of Corelli and Bach. 

The Corelli recordings contain twenty-four sonati a tre of which twelve are da chiesa 
for two violins and one cello with organ continuo and twelve da camera for the same trio 
with harpsichord. They are beautifully made records and provide an issue worth every 
penny of its cost. (The amount of playing time packed on to each disc of these Vox series 
is a salutary feature, ripe for emulation.) Corelli’s total published output was forty-eight 
trio sonatas, op. 1, 2, 3 and 4, twelve sonatas for two violins, op. 5 and six Concerti grossi 
op. 6. Op. 5 are sometimes mistaken for concerti grossi as a result of Geminiani’s popula- 
risation in his own arrangement. Thus, this set is a sizeable proportion of Corelli’s 
published work. Incidentally, re-reading his life and times in the elaborate programme 
notes supplied by Vox, one recognizes first that he must have written a great deal more, if 
only to fulfil the patronage of Ottoboni and secondly that he must, and this is entirely 
in character, have destroyed all but what he believed to be his finest. In op. 3 and 4 there 
is, indeed, the major part of his best work. The very restrictions of style and instrumen- 
tation serve to illuminate Corelli’s genius. He never wrote (or played) higher than the 
third position and this fact alone makes for simplicity. Corelli’s fastidious taste provides 
for a stylistic elegance which disarms criticism on the grounds of an unnecessarily 
restricted range of harmony and gamut, and which carries its own conviction. 

The six Brandenburg concertos are, according to the accompanying notes, recorded 
with the original instrumentation. Though each performance is played with great spirit 
and accuracy, and nowhere can we detect either the slightest lapse in taste or the shortest 
excursion off the beat or off the note, these offerings are less enjoyable than really good 
performances with the conventional collection of modern instruments. We could go into 
detail and show that the present performances reveal certain minutiae which are hidden, 
normally, from the modern ear, but feel forced to settle for the question—‘‘What do you 
want from your Brandenburgs?’’ If spiritual excitement, uplift and fun, get one of the 
better normal recordings. If knowledge of what Bach himself heard, get this set: but, 
to all but the purist who enjoys being pure, it will be a disappointment. And let no-one 
blame the overall coarseness of sound on the recording, for it is first-class: this kind of 
noise is what you must put up with if you demand corni da caccia, recorders, viole de 
braccio, violi da gamba and harpsichord in music the technical essence of which is brilliance 
of attack and dexterity of bowing and blowing. 

A Musical Offering is a most beautifully made record. This work, written after the 
famous meeting between Bach and Frederick the Great, js a set of three fugues, nine canons 
and a trio sonata written round a theme provided by the King. It employs solo violin, 
viola, cello, flute, oboe and cor anglais. Some of the music contrived is not the best of 
Bach. Those who believe there is no bad Bach should take it in immediately; to those 
of us who must ration our great composers, I say, hear it first. I would never have bought 
it; now that I have it, I treasure it and shall replace it when I must. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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The Rameau Concerts (three-movement suites) are arrangements for strings of the 
Piéces de Clavecin en Concert, plus a set from the First Book (of harpsichord pieces). 
They are splendidly done and the recording gets full marks. In spite of the romantic 
names given to each piece, none of them reaches the heart like Canon II or Ricercare I, 
for example, in Bach’s Musikalische Opfer! This is not to say merely that Bach was a 
greater composer than Rameau, but to indicate that instrumental Rameau for all its 
style and polish has lost something of what we know was there on the keyboard. It must 
be said, however, that pianists who have played ‘‘La Poule’’ will concede that there is 
more to crow about in the instrumented version—or rather, more to crow with. And that 
is just the point. The playing is splendid and most cleanly recorded. 


C. P. E. Bach: Concerto in C minor for piano and string orchestra and 
Haydn: Concerto in F for piano and string orchestra. 
M. Roesgen-Champion with L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conser- 
vatoire, c. Goldschmidt. Felsted RL 89005. 


Weber: Concerto no. 1 in F minor for clarinet and orchestra, op. 73 and 
Concerto in F for bassoon and orchestra, op. 75. 
Jacques Lancelot (clarinet), Paul Hongne (bassoon) and L’Ensemble Orchestral de 
L’Oiseau Lyre c. de Froment. London OL 50105. 


Beethoven: Romances for violin and orchestra, no. 1 in G, op. 40 and no. 2 in F, op. 50. 
Christian Ferras and Hamburg Philharmonic State Orchestra, c. Ludwig. 
*Telefunken 7M 68043. 
Walton: Viola Concerto and 
Hindemith: ‘‘Der Schwanendreher’’, Concerto for viola and small orchestra. 
Primrose and Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Sargent. Philips ABL 3045. 


The Haydn-C. P. E. Bach coupling is excellent in that, using a medium common to 
both composers, it demonstrates how very good a composer was Carl Philip Emanuel in 
relation to Haydn. Although the dual development of symphonic form and orchestral 
assembly and lay-out owes more to the scores of fine works of Haydn than to the handful 
of exquisite works of C. P. E., the fact remains that, of these two concertos, Bach’s is far 
away the better work. Unhappily, although the Felsted recording reproduces accurately 
some wonderful string playing and the surface is absolutely silent, piano reproduction is 
most unsatisfactory, especially on the Haydn side. The piano sounds positively out of 
tune. Perhaps it was. 

The Weber bassoon Concerto is a favourite work; I have a weakness for good bassoon 
playing, and here the soloist needs to be very good indeed. Besides, this work has the 
loveliest of Weber’s slow movements. Hongne tackles the work masterfully; but his 
performance does not come up to that of Gwydion Brooke with the Liverpool P.O. on 
Columbia DX 1656/7. Nor for that matter, does the London recording. The clarinet 
Concerto is not an attractive work: Mozart with clogs on. It gets a good performance. 

Although the heyday of the bravura instrumentalist is long over in favour of essentially 
musical worth, those violinists who can express themselves artfully as well as passionately 
with a simple cantilena are fewer than they should be. Beethoven’s op. 40 and 50 call 
for this approach: after all, he described them as ‘‘Romances’”’. Ferras has the right 
approach and does wonderfully well on an uncommonly well made record. 

The Walton-Hindemith coupling is purveyed on a brilliantly made record. The beauty 
of Primrose’s playing is beyond praise and his attainments are well matched by the 
accompaniment. Hindemith’s is a dull work; the only reaction either side awoke in me 
was the reflection of how much the viola (with orchestra) has suffered, since Berlioz, at 
the hands of the avant garde. This, of course, is because it is a latter day concerto instru- 
ment. Happily fashions change, and we await, now, modern concertos for harpsichord 
with orchestras whose wind is also insufficiently tempered. J. B. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Vivaldi: ‘‘La Cetra’, op. 9. Twelve concertos for violin and string orchestra. 
Reinhold Barchet and Andrea Steffen-Wendlung, violins; Helma Elsner, harpsi- 
chord; Pro Musica String Orchestra, c. Rolf Reinhardt. 
*Vox DL 203 (3 discs). 


The question of historical reaction in the arts is a fascinating one. At the moment the 
most painstaking care, plus all the apparatus of scientific research, is being brought to bear 
on ancient music (written, in most cases with no thought other than immediate perfor- 
mance and swift oblivion). But within living memory all music of whatever period was 
subjected to performances of the ‘‘play the notes as if it were written yesterday, but be 
sure you put in the emotion” school, and yet, in more remote periods, it is obvious that a 
convention existed so far removed from this nineteenth-century practice that we remem- 
ber with a shudder even such recent things as Sir Henry Wood’s Bach. Whata revolution 
has taken place. We are grateful it has; some performances of Baroque music we can 
remember were only a penance, and it is such a pleasure to be able to hear Ralph Kirk- 
patrick’s Scarlatti, authentic performances of Bach, and madrigals sung with the true 
accentuation. Patient scholarship and fearless advocacy of the true methods have trans- 
figured the face of music. On the other hand, such phenomena as Rothschild’s Lost 
Tradition, and the acrimonious and pettifogging nature of certain controversies about the 
performance of ancient music, must give some thoughtful people a nagging, if almost 
unconscious doubt; it is obvious also that reviewing a set of records like this has its occu- 
pational risks. It is all a part of a much larger question; that of the obvious impact of 
the scientific approach to aesthetic phenomena generally. It is not enough to say that 
we should temper scientific and historical accuracy with common sense and musical 
sensibility; this means a different thing to each person, and the logical end of it may be 
Stokowski’s Bach. All the time, in all controversies in music today, whether they be 
about twelve-tone music or music of the remote past, there is implied, though never stated, 
the greatest controversy of all; is music just the notes, or something that the notes convey ? 
Does it matter, ultimately, what sounds are made, since no one can prove whether they are 
beautiful or not? And if the last proposition is ridiculous, what are the criteria of aes- 
thetic value? In the case in hand, one has heard performances of unimpeachable historical 
accuracy that were so far beneath professional standards of performance that they were 
nearly grotesque (the Dolmetsch family are not incapable of this sort of thing), whereas 
this set of records makes the most lovely sounds imaginable, maintains the very highest 
professional standards, and is an unalloyed joy—to me. Ay, there’s the rub. For a 
sister set made by another company called forth an unmerciful drubbing from a very 
brilliant musician, and an equally forceful reply from the musicians concerned. 

True, it is possible for a record company to turn out unthinkingly streams of mechani- 
cally performed eighteenth-century concerti; but I remember a time when one was 
very lucky to get even one, and I think it is right to say that a survey of the catalogues 
would have produced possibly one Vivaldi work and that an arrangement. The present 
dozen concerti are all interesting, and some are beautiful; a very high degree of historical 
authenticity is achieved, and yet the performances seem to me to be quite musical and of 
a high professional standard; in a word, this seems to me to be a production of early music 
that fulfills all that I personally require. There is a booklet with these records that gives a 
great deal of information and is lavishly produced. The only fault one can find is that it 
covers ground too well known to interest the expert, while the set (and its attendant sets 
issued by the same firm) seems to be aimed at the specialist. One can hardly imagine 
anyone not seriously interested in Vivaldi buying twelve concerti in an expensive set like 
this; but perhaps it is aimed at what an earlier age called ‘“The Amateurs’’—I doubt if 
there are many left in England, but America seems just the place—where non-experts 
can indulge an expensive taste for rare and lovely things. Tiiis set is certainly the musical 
equivalent of a ‘“‘Golden Cockerel’’ volume, so away, sour speculation. Here is music 
to overhear on asummer night. The recording is very good; I know that the criticism of 


* Strongly recommended. 
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wiry tone has been aimed at Barchet, and Vox records of this type generally; in this set 
I cannot substantiate it. 

My machine is the highest of fidelity, and my room is inclined to be “‘toppy’”’ in acoustic, 
but a warm, rich sound is all I can get from these records. Barchet’s tone is certainly 
not the shot silk Viennese type, but its firm clear upper reaches are not inappropriate to 
this very Italian music. 

Has this answered the questions implied in my opening gambit? I doubt it. I can 
only say that this is my kind of music, produced in my kind of way, in every respect to 
be recommended by me. 


Wagner: Prelude, Prelude to act 3 and Bridal Chorus; Lohengrin’s Narration, from 
Lohengrin; Prelude, Prelude to act 3, Wahnmonolog, Prize Song, from M-‘ster- 


singer. 
Walter Geisler, tenor; James Pease, baritone; Chorus and Orchestra of th ist- 
burg Opera, c. Leopold Ludwig. Ducretet-Thomson 44. 


The typical sound of a German orchestra, in the typical characteristic of a French 
recording; rather a curious sound. Recording is apt to vary from item to item, particu- 
larly with regard to the bass. Items: a good Lohengrin Prelude and third act Prelude, 
a weak Narration; a fair Meistersinger Overture, allegro rather than andante version (see 
Wagner’s remarks), a trite and superficial Prelude to act 3, a poor Wahnmonolog, a 
tolerable stiff Prize Song. The Meistersinger Prelude illustrates the general tendency of 
the recording; the tape starts to record a fraction late and the bass appears half way 
through the overture. Parts of the recording are quite good, however, in spite of the 
rather nasal French characteristic. 


Respighi: Fontane di Roma; Impressioni Brasiliane. 
Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Alceo Galliera. Columbia 33 CX 1339. 


We will take the usual remarks about the Fountains, Pines, Festivals, Church Windows, 
etc., of Rome as read. (They are justified.) The Brazilian opus is the best Respighi I 
know; almost music. Both works are very well recorded, and efficiently performed, with 
the two reservations below. First, for some reason the opening of the Triton fountain 
(my only thrill in the work) just does not come off; the horns are rather weak and not 
quite true, but there is something else wrong too. Second, I am not quite happy about 
the open rhythmic texture adopted in the first Brazilian Impression; it disjoints the move- 
ment a little. But these are small points in a good issue (if you like this sort of thing). 


Chopin: Sonata no. 2 in Bb minor, op. 35; Sonata no. 3 in B minor, op. 58. 
Julius Katchen. Decca LXT 5093. 


I do not find Julius Katchen’s Chopin very sympathetic. He has given us some fine 
recordings of concerti in which power and brilliance are required, but his B minor Sonata 
is hard-set, dry, and stiff. This fault is aggravated by the recording, which is inclined 
to be hard. The Bb minor is better, the first movement, with its harder edge, being quite 
effective, but then he must needs do two queer things in the funeral march. First, in the 
statement of the march theme at the opening, he accents the left-hand part so strongly 
that the tune almost disappears, and all we hear is the not very interesting alternation of 
two chords. Then in the trio he suddenly veils his tone almost out of existence, so that 
we hear the tune faint and far away, and decidedly not singing, while the accompaniment 
limps stiffly on; surely the reverse of good Chopin playing, for the tune should sing out 
like a vocal line, and the accompaniment discreetly adapt itself to it. The last movement 
is very well done, but I still do not feel very happy about this record. 
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Oboussier: Antigone. 
Geiser: Symphony in D minor, op. 44. 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Ansermet; with Elsa Cavelti in the Oboussier. 
Decca LXT 5097. 


Two pupils of the great and neglected Busoni; genius cannot be transmitted. The 
Geiser is one of the most proficient and one of the most empty works I have heard for a 
long time; there is nothing wrong with it, it is most cleverly written, impeccably scored, 
and quite empty. Our own Bax, Vaughan Williams, and Walton sound like giants 
compared with this. I think it is the undistinguished material that is chiefly at fault; 
but the work also gives the impression of being devoid of emotion. The Oboussier (he 
will be remembered from two Special List records before the war, containing some odd 
songs for soprano and harpsichord) is a trifle more distinguished, there is more emotion 
in it; but in this work I feel I have heard oh, so much of just this kind of thing; it is en- 
demic among mildly conservative composers today; enough to drive one dodecaphoney. 
The performances seem to be first rate, the recording is magnificent ; couldn’t we have had 
just one Bax symphony done proud like this? It is so much better music. _P. J. P. 


Mozart: Serenade no. 10 in Bb, K.361. 
Soloists of L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Ansermet. Decca LXT 5121. 


Divertimento no. 11 in D, K.251, and 
Schubert: Five Minuets; Five German Dances. 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra. *Decca LXT 5177. 


Mozart: String Quartets in D, K.499 and K.575. 
The Barchet Quartet. *Vox PL 8730. 


Another issue of Mozart’s ‘“‘Gran Partita’ provides problems: the present version must 
be compared with that by the Vienna Symphony Orchestra soloists (Vox PL 7470). 
The faithful recording of thirteen solo wind instruments in balance has obvious pitfalls 
and Decca’s issue is welcome for being the smoother realization. On the other hand, the 
Viennese play with more precision than the Swiss. Yet again, the Swiss performance has 
a pleasantly romantic out-of-doors flavour. But their bassoon is less well heard, where he 
should be forward. Andsoon. The Vox has it, probably, for most people. 

Mozart’s Divertimento K.251 is for me his most lovable occasional music. Its flow of 
galanterie contrives to take in some of his earthiest tunes and yet remain smilingly suave 
and the instrumentation is full of suprises, especially by way of intervention from oboe and 
bassoon. This marriage of style and homeliness might have served as a model for Schu- 
bert’s two collections of occasional pieces, the Minuets and the German Dances. Of very 
early vintage (1813) they are polished and certainly skilful: but the tunes have a heavy- 
footed quality in general and the whole set engenders the feeling that young Schubert 
may have had to struggle harder than we know to escape unwitting Biedermeier expression. 
Apart from its musical interest, the record earns its star for fine playing and good produc- 
tion. 

The two D major quartets K.499 (1786) and K.575 (1789) are served up, in an excel- 
lent recording, with playing of sound chamber quality. Mozart wrote the last quartets 
K.575, 589, 590 on a commission from King Frederick William, who was a cellist. The 
resultant fat cello scoring does not obtrude in this version of the first, and best, quartet 
of the set, and much credit goes to the Barchet ensemble for a ey weighted approach 
to this extra problem of balance. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Beethoven: Symphony no. 1 in C, op. 21, and 
Symphony no. 8 in F, op. 93. 


L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Ansermet. Decca LXT 5232. 
Symphony no. 9 in D minor, op. 125. 
Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, Vienna, c. Horenstein. Vox PL 10000. 
Sibelius: Symphony no. 1 in E minor, op. 39. 
Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Kletzki. Columbia 33 CX 1311. 


Concert notices and reviews reflect, these days, the view that any conductor with 
aspirations to greatness should be able to play Beethoven. The super-eminence of 
Toscanini, Furtwangler and Klemperer in that field is attributed to their having brought 
something personal to bear, something extra-Beethoven. The truth is otherwise, and quite 
simple. Those men have had the gift of insight into Beethoven’s spirit together with 
the intellectual concentration which has made possible its realization from the rostrum. 
Now Ansermet is one of the most completely equipped conductors of our day. Nobody 
who has seen him conduct, say, a Stravinsky score, can be in doubt about his concentra- 
tion, as well as his passion and much else. The isolated gift of really understanding 
Beethoven does not appear to be there on the evidence provided by these performances of 
the First and Eighth symphonies. The overall effect in both works is one of sluggish 
tempi and ponderous emphasis on the one hand, and some most beautifully realized passage 
work on the other. Each movement is made up of neat sections, which, because they 
are so defined, make an untidy and non-unified whole. Good examples of this section- 
alized, or periodic, approach are: first Symphony, first movement at the G major bridge 
passage in the second-subject matter (bar 69); eighth Symphony in the problematical 2nd 
movement (a small graveyard this, full of the bones of lesser conductors) at bar 59. In 
both these passages the works seem to stop dead and start again. A sagging beat? A 
real belief that something has ceased and something else must start? One does not know: 
but it is all wrong. 

Beyond some splendid singing by the soloists, not much can be said for the Vox ninth 
Symphony. And they too have, collectively, mortal weaknesses. The excellent soprano 
sings the others down in quartet passages: at one point ‘the very good baritone gets a 
palpable strain into his voice trying to make himself heard. In all four movements 
tempi are fussy and orchestral balance is variable. Inevitably the choral movement suffers 
most from Horenstein’s lack of grip. At the soloists’ allegro ma non troppo attack on 
“Freude, Tochter aus Elysium’ there is no non troppo about it: they are immediately 
driven to a gabble, the part writing becomes indistinct and there is, eventually, no steam 
left for the final prestissimo. The performance is contained economically on two sides. 
But the record has no other virtues alongside, say, Philips/Otterloo/Hague (ABL 3030/1) 
which is expensively coupled with the eighth Symphony, but is successful in most 
departments. (See MR May 1956.) 

Sibelius’ First gets excellent treatment in a fair recording. The Philharmonia players 
show off grandly in its many solo passages and in the rich wood and brass writing. 
Kletzki’s contribution is to let the work unfold, a bit untidily, but powerfully and without 
fussiness—as though under its own momentum throughout. 


Rossini: Il Barbiere di Siviglia. 
G. Simionato (M-S), R. Cavallari (M-S), Misciano (T), Zampieri (T), Bastianini 
(Bar.), La Porta (Bar.), Corena (B), Siepi (B), with Chorus and Orchestra 


of Maggio Musicale Fiorentino, c. Erede. Decca LXT 5283-5. 
Rimsky-Korsakov: The Snow Maiden. 
The Belgrade National Opera, c. Kreshimir Baranovich. Decca LXT 5193-7. 


On the whole, this is a very good Barber. It misses stardom only in that recording 
quality lapses to something just less than really good in one or two places: notably during 
Berta’s aria in act II and in the storm music. Fifty-nine bars are cut out of All idea di 
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quel metallo (act I) and the Introduction to act II is omitted entirely. The main in- 
gredients of excellence are Simionato (Rosina), Bastianini (Figaro) and Siepi (Basilio) 
plus the playing of the orchestra and that general sense of style which Erede so often 
achieves. Misciano’s Almaviva has its weaknesses. In the act I Cavatina and his en- 
suing scene with the chorus there is a sense of effort about every note above F natural: 
he settles down later and retrieves himself with some splendid work in the lesson scene. 
In Almaviva’s clowning through the singing-master and soldier disguises with Doctor 
Bartolo, most tenors are too proud to clown with their voices, and in the opera house 
get away with pure stage business. Misciano does some delightful and most musical 
fooling on the record. Simionato’s quality as a real mezzo comes out best in Dungque io son 
with Figaro; the arpeggio stretches from low B flat to middle D (AA, tu solo) are taken with 
a powerful, level phrasing that has the true mezzo stamp. She is a joy. So is Siepi, in 
everything he does. The two really high spots of the issue are Siepi’s Slander song and 
the trio ‘‘Zitti, Zitti’’. Corena’s Doctor Bartolo is splendidly acted but less well sung. 
Rossini’s own ‘‘Contro un cor che accendi amore’’ is used in Rosina’s lesson scene; it is a 
good aria, and a first hearing of it in context adds depth to the mystery of why substitu- 
tions are ever made. 

The Snow Maiden comes by way of yet another colourfal—and highly successful—issue 
in the Russian language by the Belgrade National Opera. It is a long work and, as far 
as I can see from the 1921 Anglo-French Bessel edition of the score, is given without cuts; 
all the same, ten sides make a very expensive issue and one wonders, examining the playing 
area of Decca’s discs, if this could not have been compressed to one side less at least. 

Ostrovsky’s Snegourochka is a fantasy of para-mortal characters and situations: it 
embraces sun worship, mortal-immortal intermarriage, lusty peasanthood, omniscient 
kinghood, adolescent love, breach of promise, and lots else in a half world of earthiness 
almost brutish, and fairyland most ethereal. Rimsky-Korsakov’s setting is a miracle of 
atmosphere. There is no doubt at all about the contrived nature of his effects: that is to 
say we can read from the score the bar by bar working of his mind. Inevitably, one 
thinks, the product must be commonplace and banal. In fact, the music makes the situa- 
tions clear scene by scene and maintains the atmosphere of a cold, remote yet richly 
peopled half-world for the setting of which Mozart, for example, and Debussy, rose to 
inspired heights well out of Rimsky’s reach. No single number in an opera that does in 
fact move from set piece to set piece, is musically distinguished of itself. Yet, and yet, 
one listens through the story with delight. Somewhere here, for Sadko and Golden 
Cockerel have the same quality, is Rimsky’s secret. It is perhaps as well we do not know it. 

The whole production is splendid. Changalovitch (King Frost), as we suspected from 
previous Belgrade issues, is a bass of real operatic metal: capricious—but impressive 
when he is right. In Andrashevich (The Tsar) is a tenor discovery; a lovely lyrical singer 
with a voice very close to Thill’s in quality. We have noticed before how well the Bel- 
grade people cast their singers for voice-character. As soon as Janchich, another tenor, 
opens his mouth as Bobil, we do not need to be told he is a son of the soil. And so it is 
with the rest of the casting. Choral and orchestral work is of a high distinction. 

Decca deserve thanks for a luscious recording and the larger credit for continuing with 
this series. Operatic experience of any new significance is all too hardly come by these 
days. j. 3 
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So said the editorial in the February issue of High 
Fidelity describing an effect in Pierre Henry’s 
Concerto of Ambiguities, included in the London 
Ducretet-Thomson LP of MUSIQUE CONCRETE. 
But the same editorial also says a number of far 
more serious things. For example 


*... Scholarly sponsorship commonly (if 
regrettably) implies dullness. This record 
is not dull. It is exciting ... As perhaps 
most readers know, MUSIQUE CONCRETE is 
a kind of music synthesized from record- 
ings of real sounds (not electronic in 
origin, wherein lies the difference from 
the purely artificial music of the Cologne 
composers). These are taken down on 
tape and then treated in various ways 
easily imagined by any tape enthusiast... 
This sort of thing has, of course, been 
done playfully by many a private experi- 
menter . . . What distinguishes the collec- 
tion from France is not chiefly the tech- 
nical mastery it displays, but the driving 
musical intent which informs it, and 
which comes across irresistibly. The com- 
posers represented, in eleven short works 
and one long one, are Pierre Schaeffer, 
pioneer of the art, Pierre Henry, an early 
convert, and Philippe Arthuys, a new and 
youthful adept . . . The record does have, 
of course, technically illustrative aspects, 
since this is a ‘panorama’. ... One 
cannot forbear to marvel at the time and 
attention the composers must have spent, 
learning tape-sound manipulation so well 
that finally they could imagine in advance 
the effects they might seek. It is food for 
further thought, too, that now there 
exists a kind of music making that does 
not rely on human musicians for per- 
formance: the young symphonist no 
longer need find an orchestra to play his 
work. This is the true meeting of high 


‘—and surely that is a dinosaur 
coughing hugely out yonder... ?’ 


LONDON DUCRETET-THOMSON, division of 
THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON SW9 


fidelity and the Muse . . . proof of its 
significance had to wait upon the produc- 
tion of some real music . . . it is in the 
long selection, Henry’s cantata The Veil 

of Orpheus, that the new expressive possi- 

bilities of this new music make them- 

selves fully felt. I do not mean to say that 

a very similar assault on our listening 

responses could not be made with conven- 

tional forces ; indeed, Honegger achieves 

something like it in the Witch of Endor 

section of King David. But there is a 

range of strangeness available to Henry 

that is denied Honegger. Behind Orpheus’ 

tortured voice and tortured lyre there are 

choristers truly bodiless, and there are 
enormous rendings, creakings, gnashings, 

and there is a mounting, indescribably 
menacing bubbulation (believe me, the 
neologism is called for), from the caverns 
far below, which is an inspired sound and 
which will curdle your blood, or at least 
it did mine . .. Henry’s Orpheus is not the 
best music ever written, or even the best 
Orpheus music (there was a man called 
Gluck, you will recall), but it is music, and 
good music. 

‘Its success, which will be considerable, 
will doubtless also produce some very 
bad and hasty tape composition. But 
certainly there will be also some that is 
good. The ain thing is, the potential of 
tape music now is proven. Let us thank 
the hard-working Frenchmen.’ 


Its success has, indeed, been considerable. We 
are ourselves surprised at just how many copies 
have been bought since the record was issued in 
November of last year. In case you haven’t ob- 
tained your copy yet, you may like to makea note 
ofthenumber. Itis DTL93090. Those whoalready 
have this, will be pleased to know that volume 
two was released last month on DTL93121. 
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